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PREFACE 


An attempt ia made in tke folloAving p(ige$ to djetermine 
the position and chamcter of Donate] Io’!s art in relation to 
that of his contemporaries and auccessora* The subject 
must be familiar to many who have visited Floiwcc, but 
no critical work on the subject has been published in 
English. I have thei^efore quoted os many authorities as 
possible in order to assist those who may wish to look 
further into problems which are still unsettled. Most of 
the books to which iieference is made can be consulted 
in the Art Library, at South Kensington^ and in the 
British Museum. Foreign cxitiea have writteii a good deal 
about Donatello from vmedj if somewhat limited aspects. 
Dr. Bode’s researches ai^> as a rule^ illustrative of the 
works of art in the Berlin Museum* The main ohject of 
Dr. Semper was to collect documentary evidence about the 
earlier part of Donate! lo^s life 5 Gloria and- Gonzati liave 
made researches into the Paduan period; Xiusini confines 
his attention to Sienoj Centofenti to Pisa^ M* Beymoud and 
Eugene Mtintz are more comprehensive in their treatment 
of the subject- 

With eleven or twelve eiceptions I have seen the m- 
ginal of every existing piece of sculpturfij architecture and 
painting mentioned in this book. I regrets however^ that 
among the exceptions should be a work by Donatello 
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himself, Diunely^ the Salome relief at Lille—my vidts to 
that to™ having unfortunately coincided with public 
holidays, when the gallery was closed. I must eipre® my 
thanks to the officials of Museums, aa well as to private 
collectors all over Europe^ for unfailing courtesy and 
I have also to acknowledge my indebtedn^ 
to the invaluable advice of Mr. S, Arthur Strong, Libi'ariau 
of the House of Liorda. 

31 ,¥i. 190s 
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DONATELLO 


The materials fot a "biography of UoDateUo are $0 scanty, 
that his life and personality can only be studied in his 
works. The Renaissance gave birth to few men of 
productive genius whose actual careers are so little known. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries,^ Donatello composed 
no treatise on his art; he wrote no memoir or com- 
mentary^ no sonnets, and indeed scarcely a letter of his 
even on business: topics has survived. For specibo informal 
tion about his caiieer we therefore depend upon some 
returns made to the Florentine ta:s-eollectors^ and upon a 
number of contracts and payments for work carried out in 
various parts of Italy. But, however familiar Donatello 
the sculptor may be to the student of Italian art, 
Donatello the man must remain a mysbety- His biography 
offers no attraction for those who^ curiosity requires 
mLnute and intimate details of domestic life. Donatello 
bequeathed nothing to posteiity except a name, hU 
masterpieces and a lasting influence for gooii. 

The beni, which was periodically demanded 

from Florentine citizens, was a declaration of income 
combined with what would now be called census returns. 
Donatello made three statements of this nature,* in 

* Caye, Caiteggio^ 1. rao. &e« Appendix IL 
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1433 and 1457. It i& difficult to determine his age, as 
in each case the date of bis birth is differently inferred. 
But it is probable that the second of theseietunas, when he 
said that he was forty-seven yeare old, gives bis correct age. 
This would place bis birth io 1886, and vaiious deductions 
fium other sources justify this attribution. We gather also 
that Donatello lived with bis motiier Orsa, bis father 
having died before 1415. The widow, who is mentioned in 
1427, and not in 14S8, presumably died before the latter 
date. One sister, Tita, a dowerless widow, is mentioned 
in the earliest denuniiia, living with her mother and 
Donatello, her son Griuliano having been bom in 1409. It 
is probable that Donatello hod a biutber, but the matter 
is somewhat obscure, and it is now certain that he 
cannot be identified with the sculptor Simone, who nsed 
to be considered Donatello’s brother on the authority of 
Vasari. 


Competi' The yeai* 3402 marks an event of fev-reaching 
tionfortbe importance in the history of Italian art 
Baptistery Having dedded to erect bronre doors for their 
Baptistei'y, the Florentines invited all artists to 
submit competitive designs. Aftci- a preliminary trial, six 
artists were selected and a fmtber test was imposed. They 
were directed to make a brenze relief of given sine and shape, 
the subject being the Saciifice of Isaac. Few themes could 
have been better chosen, as the artist had to show his 
capacity to portray youth and age, draped and undraped 
figures, os well as landscape and animal life. The trial 
plaques were to be sent to the judges within twelve 
months. Donatello did not compete, being only a boy, but 





PmST JOUBNEY TO ROME 

he must have been familiar with every stage in the contest, 
which excited the deepest mterest in Toscany. A jury of 
thirty-four experts^ amodg whom were gpldsmitha and 
painters as weJi as sculptors^ assembled to deliver the finBl 
verdictf The work of Jaoobe della QueiTia of Siena was 
lacking in elegance and delicacy j the design submitted 
by Simone da CoHe was marred by faulty drawing; that 
of Niccoio d^Arezao by badly pi»p or tinned figures; while 
Fi'ancesco di Valdambrino made a confused and in¬ 
harmonious group. It was evident that Ghiberti and 
Brunellesco were the most able competitors, and the jury 
hesitated before giving a decision^ BruneUesco^ however, 
withdrew in favour of his younger rivals and the com¬ 
mission was accoidingly entrusted to Gluberti- The 
decision waa wise: Ghibeidrs model, technically os wdl 
as ffisthetically, was supeiior to that of Brunellesco. Both 
ore preserved at Floi^ce, and nobody has regretted 
the acceptance of Ghibertis design^ for its rejection would 
have made a sculptor of Brunellesco, whose real tastes and 
inclinations were towards architecture, to which he rendered 
$ervicea of incompai'ahle value^ 


Firat For a short time Donatello was probably one 
Jeurney to of the numerous or assistants employed 

Eomep Ghiberti in making the gates, but hia first 

visit to Borne is the most important incident of his earlier 
years. Brunellescoj disappointed! by his defeat, and wish¬ 
ing to stndy the sculpture and aT'chitectnre of Home, sold 
a property at Settignano to raise hmds for the journey^ 
He was accompanied by Donatello, his omicOj 

and they spent at least a year together in Home, learning 
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whdt they could from the existing monuments of andent 
art, and making jewelry when money was wanted for their 
household expenses. Tradition says that they onee un¬ 
earthed a hoard of old coins and were thenceforward 
knoTO as the treasure-seekem —qxuUi dtV tesoro. But the 
influence of antiquity upon Donatello was never great, 
and Brimdlesco had to visit Rome frequently before he 
could fiilly realise the true bearings of classical art. It baa 
been argued that Donatello never made this early visit to 
Rome on the ground that his subsequent work shows 
no traces of classical influence. On snch a problem as this 
the aflirmative statement of Vasari is lightly disi^ded. 
But the biographer of Brunell^co is explicit on the point, 
giving many details about their sojourn; and this book 
was written during the lifetime of both Donatello and 
Brunellesco. The argument agmnst the visit is, in fact, 
untenable. Artists were influenced by classical motive 
without going to Rome. Brunellesco himsdf placed in his 
competition design a figure inspired by the bronze boy 
drawing a thorn out of his foot—the .SJwKirio of the Capitol. 
Similar examples could be quotwJ from the work of Luca 
della Robbia, and it would be easy to show, on the other 
that pmnters like Masactao, Fra Angelico, and Piero 
della Francesca were able to execute important work in 
Rome without allowing themselves to be influenced by 
the classical spirit except in details and accessories. More- 
]f one desired to press the matter further, it can 
be shown that in the work completed by Donatello before 
the year in which he made his second and un¬ 
disputed visit, there are sufficient signs of classical motive 
in his architectural backgrounds to justify the opinion 
that he was acquainted with the ancient buildings of 
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Rome, The Relief on the font ^t Siena and that in the 
Mua^e Wicar at Lille certainly shovr claa^ica] study. At 
the same time^ in measuring the extent to which Donatello 
iiVas influenced by his flrst visit to Bomej we must i^em ember 
that it is often difficult and sometimes impossible to 
determine the source of what is gcnerically called classicaL 
The revival or reproduction of Roniaiiesque motives ia 
often mistaken for classical research. In the plajces 
where Christianity had little classical architecture to 
guide it—Ravenna^ for instance—a new line was stiuek 
out; but elsewhere the Romanesque had slowly emeiged 
from the classical, and in many cases there was no 
strict line of demarcation between the twa But Donatello 
was very young when he went to RomCj and the fashion 
of the day had not then turned in favour of classical study. 
The sculptors wwking in Rome^ colourless men as they 
were, drew their inspiration from Gothic and pre-Renais- 
sance ideals. In Floienee the ruling motives were even 
moi'e Gothic in tendency. It is in this school that 
Donatello found his earliest trainings and though he 
nnxlified and transcended all that his teachers could 
impart, his sculpture always retained a character to which 
the essential elements of classical art contributed little 
or nothing. 


The Prede- Florence was busily engaged in decorating her 
cessors of great buildings. The fourteenth century had 
Bonatollo, structural completion of the 

Cathedral, excepting its dome, of the Campanile, and of 
the Church of Or San Michele. During the later years 
of the century their adornment was begun^ A host of 
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Bculptors was employed, the number and scale of stetaes 
required being groat. There was a danger that the 
sculpture might have become a mere baiidmaid of the 
arehibecture to which it vras subordinated. But this was 
not the case; the sculptoia preserved a fi^eedom in adapting 
their figures to the existing architectuial lines, and it is 
precisely in the statuary applied to completed buildings 
that we can trace the most interesting transitions frem 
Gothic to Renaissance. It is needless to discuss closely 
the work which was erected before Donatello’s return from 
Rome: much of it has unhappily perished, and what 
remains is for the purposes of this book merely illustrative 
of the early inspiration of Donatello, i^ero Tedeseo 
made a number of statues for the Cathedral, Mea and 
Giottino worked for the Campanile. I/srenzo di Bicci, 
sculptor, architect, and painter, was one of those whose 
influence extended to Donatello; Niccolo d’Arezzo was 
perhaps the most ori^nal of this group, malting a genuine 
effort to shake off the conventional system. But, on the 
whole, the last quarter of the fourteenth century showed 
but little progress. Indeed, from the time of the later 
Pisani there seems to have been a period of stagnation, a 
pause during which the anticipated progress bore little 
fruit. Orcagna never succeeded in developing the ideas of 
his master. The shrine in Or San Michele, marvellous in 
its way, admirable alike for diligence and sincerity, stands 
alone, and was not imbued with the life which could make 
it an influence upon oontempm-ary art. 
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Fitat Work The first r^orded payiineTit to Donatello by the 


ftr tke 
Gatkedial. 


Domopera, or Cathedral authorities, was made 
in November 1406, when he received ten golden 


florins as an iustaluient towards his work on the two 


prophets for the North door of the church, which is rather 
inaccurately described in the early documents as facing 
the Via de^ Servi. Fifteen months later he received the 


balance of sis florins. These two marble figures^ smaU as 
they arcj and placed high above the gables^ are not very 
noticeable^ but they contain the germ of much which was ^ 
to follow, ITie term “ prophet ^ can only be applied to thein 
by courtesy, for they are cnrly'haired boy's with free and 
open countenances; one of them happens to hold a scroll 
and the other wears a dhaplet of bay leave?. There is a 
certain charm about them, a freshness and vitality which 
reappears later on when Donatello was making the dancing 
children for the Prato pulpit and the singing gallery foi- 
the Cathedral, Tlie two prophets, particularly the one to 
the rightj are clothed with a skill and fadlity all the more 
remarkable from the fact that some of the statues made 


soon afterwards, show a stiflF and rigid treatment of drapery- 
Closely allied to these figures is a small marble statue, 
about three feet high, belonging to Madame Edouard 
Andre in Paris, It is a full-length figure of a standing 
youth, modelletl with precision, and intended to be placed 
in a niche or against a background. Like the prophets 
just described, it has a high forehead, while the drapery 
falls in strong harmonious lines, a comer being looped up 
over the left airm. It is undoubtedly by Donatello, being 
the earliest example of his work in any collection, public 
or private, and on that account of importance^ apart from 
its intrinsic merits* 
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The Donatello soon received commissions for statues 

Cathedral of a more imposing scale to "be pieced on the 
Ffwade. iii.foted fe^adc of the Cathedral. All beautiful 
withia> the churches of Florence aie singularly poor in 
those rich facades which give such scope to the sculptor 
and architectj confernngj as at Fisa^ distinction on a whole 
town. 'Die churches of the Carininej Santo Spirito and 
San Lorenre are without facades at all, presenting graceless 
and unfinished masonry in place of what was intended by 
their founders. Elsewhere there are late and florid la^es 
alien to the spirit of the main building, while it has been 
left to Our own generation to complete Santa Ci'ooe and the 
Cathedral. The latter, it is true, once had a facade, which, 
though never finished, was ambitiously planned. A large 
section of it was, however, erected in Donatello’s time, but 
was removed for no reason which can be adetj^uately ex¬ 
plained, except that on the occasion of a royal marriage it 
was thought necessary to destroy what was contrived in 
the manhra tedescOy substituting a sham pdnted affair 
which was speedily ruined by the elements. The ethics of 
vandalism are indeed strange and varied. In this case 
vanity was responsible. It was superstition which led the 
Siencs'^, after incurring defeat by the Mormitines, to 
remove from their market-place the famous statue by 
Lysippus which brought them ill-luck, and to buiy it in 
Florentine territory, so that their enemies might suffer 
inftVojul. Ignorance nearly induced a Pope to destroy 
the “ lAst Judgment ” of Michael Angelo, whose colossal 
statue of an earlier Pontiff, Julius II., was broken up 
through political animosity. One wishes that in this last 
case ^ere had been some practical provision such as that 
inserted by the House of Lords in the order for destroying 
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THE CATHEDRAL FACADE 

the Italian Tombs at Windsor in 1645^ wheri they ordained 
that they that buy the tombs shall have Uberly to trans- 
poii: them beyond the seas^ for making the best advantage 
of them,^ The vandalism ’which dispersed Donatello^s 
work could not even claim to be utilitarian^ like that which 
BO nearly caused the destractioti of the famous chapel by 
BenoKzo Gozaoli in the Riccardi Palace (for the puiposea 
of a new staircafe) ^ * neither was it caused by the exigen¬ 
cies of war, such as the demolition of the Monastery of 
Son Donato, a treasure-^house of early paintings rawid to 
the ground by the Florentines when awaiting the siege of 
15^* The Cathedral fai^e was hastily removed, and 
only a fraction of the statuary has survived. Two figures 
are in the Louvre^ another has been recently presented 
to the Cathedral by the Duca di Sermoneta, himself a 
Caetanij of Boniface Vllb, a portrait-atatue even more 
remarkable than that of the same Pope at Bologna, Four 
more figures from the old fa 9 ade,now standing outside the 
Porta Roniana of Florence, are misused and saddened 
relics. They used to be the major prophets, but on trans“ 
lation were crowned with laurels, and no’W represent Homer, 
Virgil, Dante and Petrarch. Other statues are preserved 
inside the Cathedral. Before dealing with these it is 
necessary to point ont how difficult it Is to determme the 
authorship and identity of the surviving figures. In the 
place, our materials for reconstructing the design of 
the old foifade are few, Theie were various pictures^ gome 
of which in their turn have perished, Tvhere guidance might 
have been expected. But the representations of the 
Cathedral in frescoes at San Marco, Santa Croce, the 
Misericordia and Santa Maria Novella help us but little. 

* Cm«ni, p. aa. 
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DONATELLO 


Up to the eighteenth century there used to be a model in 
the Opeiu del Duomo : this also has vanished, and we are 
compelled to make our deductions from a rather unsatis¬ 
factory drawing made by Bernardo Pocetti in the sixteenth 
century. It shows the disposition of statuary so sketchily 
that we can only recognise a few of the figures. But we 
have a perfect idea of the general style and aim of those 
who planned the fa^e, which would have far surpassed 
the rival frontispieces of Siena, Fisa and Orvieito. We 
are met by a further difficulty in identifying the surviving 
statues from the fact that the contiacta given to sculptors 
by the Chapter do not always specify the personage to he 
represented. Moreover, in many cases the statues have no 
symbol attribute or legend, which usually guide oor inter¬ 
pretation of medieval art Thus Donatello is paid pro 
parte soltUhms imiua Jigvt^e marmoree ; • or for -figuram 
Even when an obvious and familiar expla¬ 
nation could be given, such as Abraham and Isaac, the 
accounts record an instalment for the figure of a prophet 
with a naked boy at his feet.{ 


The Nine large marble figures for the Cathedi'al 

andPoggio, are now accepted as the work of Donatello. 
Others may have perished, and it is quite possible that 
in one at least of the other statues Donatello may have 
had a considerable share. With the excepUon of St. John 
the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, all these statues 
are derived from the Old Testament—Daniel, Jeremiah 
and Habbakuk, Abraham and the marble David in the 
Bargello, together with the two figures popularly called 
* 33, xii. 141S. t IS, xiL I40S, f 30. V. X4SX. 
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Poggio and the Zticoone. Among the earliest, and, it must 
be acknowledged, the least interesting of these statues 
ia the prophet standing in a niche in the south aisle close 
to the great ’Hfcstem door of the Cathedral It has been 
long recognised as a Donatello,* and has been called Joshua. 
Hot, apart fmm the fact that he holds the scroll of a 
prophet, whei'cas one would mther expect Joshna to caiTj 
a sword, this statue is so closely related to the littla prophets 
of the Mandorla door that it is almost certainly coeval 
with them, and consequently anterior ia date to the period 
of the Joshua for which Donatello was paid some years 
later. We find the same broad flow of drapery, and the 
weight of the body is thrown on to one hip in a pro¬ 
nounced manner, which is certainly ungraceful, though 
typical of Donatello''^ early ideas of balance. It probably 
represents Daniel. He has the high forehead, the thick 
curly hair and the youthful appearance of the other 
prophets, while his “ countenance appears faii^er and fatter 
in flesh, i-cmiuding one of Michael AngeloV treatment of 
the same theme in the Sistine Chapel. 

Like several of Donatello^s statues, this figure is con¬ 
nected with the name of a Florentine dti^cn, Glannosio 
Manetti, and passes for his portrait. There is no authority 
for the tradition, and Veapasiano de' Biaticci makes no 
i^ei'ence to the subject in his life of Mauettii The statue 
is, no doubt, a portrait and may well have resembled 
Manetti, but in order to have been directly executed as a 
portrait it could scarcely hav-e been made before when 
Manetti was thirty yeai-s old, by which date the character 
of Donatello's work had greatly changed. These traditional 
namc^ have caused many critical difHcu]tie3,aSj when accepted 

* Oaservatore FionenthiOi 17971 3rd ed.p iv. t^Daniel L15, 
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as autheutiCj the obvious date of the statue h&5 been 
arbitrarily altered, so that the statue may harmonise in 
point of date of exeeutiou ’with the apparent age of the 
mdi^ndual whom it is supposed to portray, A second 
example of the confusion caused by the over-ready accept¬ 
ance of these nomencktures is affoi-ded by the remarkable 
figure which stands in the north aisle of the Cathedra^ 
opposite the Daniel. This statue has been called a poi-trait 
of Poggio Bracciolinij the secretary of many Popes. Poggio 
wa$ born in 1S30 and passed some time in Florence dirring 
the year 1456, It has* therefore^been assumed* that the 
statue was made at this time or shortly afterwards, either 
as Donatello^s tribute of friendship to Poggio Oir as an 
order from the Cathedral authorities in his commemora- 
lionn This theory is wholly imtenable. We have no 
record of any such work in 1456. The statue does not 
portray a man seventy-six ycai's old* Distinguished as 
Poggio was^ hia nature did not endear him greatly to the 
Florentine chm'chmen^ and, finallyj the style of the 
sculpture predicates its execution between 14^0 and 1430- 
We can, of course, admit that Poggio'? features may have 
been recognised in the statue, and that it soon caine to be 
considered his portrait In any case, however, we are 
dealing with a portrait-statue. The keen and almost 
cynical face, with its deep and po’werful lines, is certainly 
no creation of the fancy, but the study of somebody whom 
Donatello knew. It is true there are conti-adictions in the 
physiognomy; sarcasm and benevolence alternate, as the 
dominating expression of the man^s charactei. The whole 
face is marked by the refinement of one fi-om whom precision 
and mcencss of judgment would be expected* It is not 

■ p. 13a. 
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altogether what Poggio’s achievements would lead one to 
esipect; neither is It of a tjpe which j as has been suggested^ 
would allow us to call it the missing Joshua. The Idea 
that Job may be the subject is too ingenious to receive 
more than a passing reference-* 

Theie is one detail in the statue of Poggio which 
xaiaes a problem familiar to students of fifteenth-centmy 
aii:, especially fi'equent in paintings of the Madonna* 
namely* cryptic lettering to be found on the borders of 
garaients^ In the case of Poggio* the hem of the tunic 
just below the throat is incised with deep and dear cyphers 
which cannot be read as a name or initials^ Many cases 
could be quoted to iUustrate the practice of giving only 
the first letters of words forming a sentence, f Jn this 
case the script is not Arabic^ as on Verrocbio^s David. 
The lettering on the Poggio* as on Donatello'ls tomb of 
Bishop Peed at Siena and elsewhere, bas not been satisfac¬ 
torily expltuned. Even if painters were in the habit of 
putting conventional symbols on their pictures in the 
form of insdiptionsi it is not likely that this careful 
and elabomte cai-ving should be meaningless^ The solu¬ 
tion may possibly be found in Vettorio Ghiberti's draw¬ 
ing of a bell, the rim of which is covei'ed with simile 
hiei-oglyphics- The artist h&a transcribed in plain writing 
a pleasant Latin motto which one may presume to be 
the subject of the inscription- If this were accurately 

^ SdunaniOw, p. lo, 

t The wnclKisioa of Ddlc'a ^itaph, as newnd^d by Vasari, Is 
H.S-EuS.T.TLv —1*^., Hfc »i, sit fifif ttrta if pi?. The bas-reUaf 

of F?dth in the Bax^gello is signed 0,M.C.L,j frC.p O^ui Maiiiii Ci^rUali 
Lncimis. There is a manuscript of SL Jerome in the Rylaads Library 
nt Manchestur in whida lon^ f«xia see quoted by means of the initial 
letters eJon^ 
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deciphei^ a doe might be foood to imravd this obscure 
problem,* 

Closely aualogous to the statue which we must continue 
to call Poggio is a striking figure of Justice surmounting 
the tomb of Tommaso Mocenigo in the Church of Sau 
Giovanni e Paolo at Venice- Mocenigo died in and 
the tomb was made by two indilFerent Florentine arti^tSj 
whose poor and imitative work must he referred to later on 
in connection with the St, George. But the Justice, a 
vigomus and original figure, holding a scroll and looking 
downwards, so absolutely resembles the Poggio in concep¬ 
tion, attitude, and fall of drapci^, that the authorship 
must be rcfeiTcd to Donatdlo himsdf* It is certainly no 
copy. One cannot say how this isolated piece of Donatello^s 
weak should have found its way to Venice, although by 14SS 
Donatello's reputation liad secured him commissions for 
Orvieto and Ancona and Siena. But it is not necessary to 
suppose that this Justice was made to order for the 
Mooenigo tomb^ had it remained in Florence it would 
have been long since accepted as a genuine example of the 
master, . 


at. Jolm The third great statue made for the facade by 
the Evan- Donatello is now placed in a dark apsidal 
chapel, where the light is so bad that the figure 
David, often invisible. This is the statue of St- John 

the Evangelist, and is much eai her than Poggio, 
having been ordered on December 1^, 1+08. Two evangehsts 
were to be placed on either side of the central door. Nanni 

■ MS. Sk&tcti-Baok in Bilil. Mas., Florence, letlered Ghiberti**^ 
folio 
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di Banco wba to make SL Lnke^ Niccolo d^AreEzo St* Mark, 
ajid St was intended that the fouitb figure should be 
entrusted to the most successful of the ^ree sculptors; 
but in the following year the Domopera changed their 
plauj giving the commission for St. Mhtthew to Bernardo 
Ciufihgni, a sculptor somewhat older than Donatdlo* 
Ciuffagni was not unpopular as an artist, for he received 
plenty of work in various parts of Italy; but he was a 
man of mediocre talent, neither archaic nor progrejssive^ 
making occasional failures and exercising little influence 
for good Or ill upon those with whom he came in contact* 
He has^ however, one valued merit, that of being a man 
about whom we have a good deal of documentary informa* 
tion. Donatello worked on the St* John for nearly seven 
years, and, according to custom, was undei^ obligation to 
complete the w^ork within a specified time. Penalty clauses 
Used to be enforced in those days* Jacopo della Quercia 
ran the danger of imprisonment for neglecting the com¬ 
mands of Siena, Torrigiano having escaped from England 
was recalled by the help of Ricasoli, the Florentine 
resident in London, and was fortunate to avoid punishment, 
Donatello finished his statue in time, and received his final 
instalment in 1415^ the year in which the figures were set 
up beside the great Porch. This evangdiistj begun when 
Donatello was twenty-two and completed before his thirtieth 
yeavj challenges comparison with one worthy rival, the 
Moses of Michael Angelo. The Moses was the outcome of 
many years of intermittent labourj and was created by 
the help of all the advances made by sculpture during a 
century of progress. Yet in one respect only can Michael 
Angelo claim supi'emacy^ Hitherto Donatello had made 
no thin g but standing figures. The St. John sits; he is 
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filiuost iDcrt, and does not seem to await the divine 
message. But hovr superb it is, this majestic calm and 
solemnity j liow Donatello tiiumphs over the lack of giving 
tension to what is quiescent 3 The Pen&eroao also aits and 
jneditateSj but every muscle of the reposing limbs is aleit. 
So, too, in the Moses, ydth all its exaggei^tiou and melo- 
dmina, with its aspect of frigid sensationalism, which led 
Thackeray to say be would not like to be left alone in 
the room with it, we find every motionless limb imbued 
with vitality and the essentials of movement. The 
Moses undoubtedly springs from the St. John, transcend¬ 
ing it as Beethoven surpassed Haydn. In spite of nearly 
unpardonable faults verging on decadence, it is the 
greater though the less pleasing creation of the two. 
The St- John surveys the world \ the Moses speaks with 
God^ 

The fourth statue made for the Cathedral proper is con¬ 
temporary with the St. John. The marble David, ordered 
in 1408 and completed in 1416, was destined for a chapel 
inside the church* The Town Commissioners, how^ever, 
sent a somewhat peremptory letter to the Dorn opera and 
the statue was handed over to them* It was placed in the 
great hall of the Palace, ^vas ultimately removed to the 
Ufiizzi; and is nowin the Bargello Museum. The David 
certainly has a secular look. This ruddy youth of a fair 
countenance, crowned with a wreath, stands in an attitude 
which is shy and perhaps awkward^ and by his feet lies the 
head of Goliath with the smooth stone from the bi^ok 
deeply embedded in his forehead- The drapery of the 
tunic is close fitting, laoulded exactly to the lines of hi$ 
frame, and above it a loose cloak hangs over the shoulders 
and falls to the ground with a comer of cloth looped over 
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one of the wrists in a familiar way.* It would be idle 
to pretend that the David is a Tnarked access like the 
St.John. It aeither attains an ideal^ as iti the St. George* 
nor is it a profound interpretation of character like the 
Habbakak or Jeremiah. Its effect ia imjiaired by this 
sense of compromise and uncertainty. It is one of the very 
rare cases in which Donatelio hesitated between divergent 
aims and finally translated his doubts into marble. 


Statues We must now refer to a group of statues which 
of the adorn the Campanile* the gimt Bell tower 
Campajule- Giotto for the Cathedral. Not 

counting the numerous reliefs, there are sixteen statues in 
all, four on each side of the tower, and in themselv^ they 
epitomise early Florentin e sculpture. Donatello^s statues of 
Jeremiahj Abraham* and St. John the Baptist offer no diOi- 
cultiea of nomenclature* but the Zuccone and the Hahbakuk 
are so called on hypothetical grounds. The Zuccone has been 
called by this familiar nickname from time immemorial: 
bald-head or pumpkin—such is the meaning of the word, 
and nobody has hitherto given a reasoned argument to 
identify this singular figure with any particular prophet* 
As early as 1415 Donatello received payment for some of 
this work, and the latest record on the subject is dated 
1455. We may therefore expect to find some variety in 
idea and considerable development in technique during 
these twenty years. Donatello was not altogether single- 
handed. It ia certain that by the time these numerous 
works were being executed he was assisted by scholars, and 
the Abraham was actually made in collaboratioBi with 

* C/- Madame Andri s propbet and figures on Maodorla door. 
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Giovaoni di Bartolo, sumamed II Rosso. It is not easy to 
dlsGsriniinate between tbe I'espeetive sbaees of tbc partners. 
Giovanni was one of those men whose style varied with 
the dominating influence of the moment. At Verona he 
almost ceased to be Floiientine: at Tolentino he was him¬ 
self; working foi* the Campanile he was subject to the 
power of Donatello. The Prophet Obadiahj which corre¬ 
sponds in position to the St. John Baptist of Donatello on 
the western faee of the tower, shows Rosso to have been a 
correct and painstaking sculptor, with notions much in 
advance of Ciuflagni's; noticeable also for a refinement in 
the treatment of hands, in which respect many of his rivals 
lagged far behind. Judging from the inscription at 
Verona, Rosso was appreciated by oth<n!s—or by himself :* 
he is, in fact, on ai-tist of merit, rarely falling below a 
respectable average in spite of the frequency with which he 
changed his style. 


St. John Rosso does not compare favourably with 
the Donatello. Obadiah is less attractive than St. 

Bajutlst. Baptist, its pendant. The test is 

admittedly sevei-e, for the St. John is a figure remark¬ 
able alike in conception and for its technical skill. Were 
it not for the scroll bearing the "Ecce Agnus Dei,” we 
should not suggest St. Jolm as the subject. Donatello 
made many Baptists—boys, striplings and men young and 
mature: but in this case only have wo something bright 
and cheerful. He is no mystic; he difiexs fundamentally 

* On thfl BrenEonl iomb in th* Church oi Ssn Feriaoi 
genuit Rusai FtorentLa Tusca : iatud sculpsit opus jngtniflsa 
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from the gloomy ascetic and the haggaid suffering figures 
in Siena and Berlin. So far ftoin being morose in appear¬ 
ance, clad in i:aiment of cameFs hair, fed upon locusts and 
Id honey, and summoning the land of Judssa to repsit, 
we have a vigotoua young Tuscan, well dressed and well 
fed, standing in an easy and graceful attitude and not 
without a tinge of pride in the handsome countenance. In 
short, the statue is by no means typical of the Saint. It 
would more aptly represent some romantic knight of 
chivalry, a Victor, a Maurice-^ven a St. George. It 
competes with Uonatello’s own version of St. George. 
In all essentials they are alike, and the actual figures 
am identical in gesture and pose, disn^axding shield and 
armour in one cose, scroll and dm^wry in the other. The 
two figures are so analogous, that as studies from the nude 
they would be almost indistinguishable. They differ in 
this: that the Saint on the Campanile is John the Baptist 
merely because we are told so, while the figure made fra* 
Or Michele is inevitably the soldier saint of Chnsten- 
dom. It must not be inferred that the success of plastic, 
skill less that of pictorial, art depends upon the accuracy 
or vividness with which the presentment tells its story." 
Under such a criterion the most popular work of art would 
necessarily bear the palm of supremacy. But there should 
be some relation between the statue and the subject- 
matter. Nobody knew this better than Donatello: he 
ssddom incurred the criticism directed against Myron the 
sculptor —eicprmisse vid^wr* The 
occasional ei^or, such as that just noticed, or when he gives 
Goliath the head of a mild old gcntlenian,t merely throws 
into greater pominence the usual harmony between his 
• Pliay. itsdv. 19, 3. t Bargello Dai.-id. 
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coDceptioD and its embodiment. The ta$k of making pro¬ 
phets was far from simple. Their yaiioas personal! ties j little 
known in our time, were oonjectuml in bis day; neither 
would the conventional scroll of the prophet do moa-e than 
give a genetic indication of the- kind of person i-epre- 
senied. Donatello, however, made a seizes of figures from 
which the iJOoc of the prophets emanates with unequalled 
force. 


Jeiemla]! The Jeremiah, for instance, which is in the niche 
and the adjacent to the still more astonishing Zuooone 
^ (looking westwaids towards the Baptistery), is 
a portrait study of consummate power. It is 
the very man who wrote the sin of Jndah with a pen of 
iron, the man who was waraed not to be dismayed at the 
faces of those upon whose folly he poured the vials of 
anger and soom; he is emphaticaJly one of those who 
would scourge the vices of his age. And yet this Jeremiah 
has his human aspect. The strong jaw and tightly closed 
lip show a decision which might turn to obstinacy ; but 
the bmw overhangs ^yes which are full of sympathy, hear¬ 
ing an expression of sorrow and gentleness such as one 
expets from the man who wept for the miserable estate of 
JeruEalem —Qtsomodo sedd jola dvUctsJ 
Tradition ^ys that this prephet is a portrait of 
Trancesco Soderini, the oppnent of the Medici; while the 
Zuccone is supposed to bo the portlet of Barduedo 
Cherichini, another anti-Mcdiccaa paitisan. Probabilities 
apart, much could be urged against the attributions, which 
are really on a par with the similar nomenclatures of 
Mauetti and Poggio. The important thing is that they 
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JEKEMIAH AND THE CANON OF ART *1 


are undoubted portmitaj their identity being of secondary 
interes^t? the fact tlmt a portrait ivas made at all is of far 
greater inoment to the history of art. Later on^ Savonarola 
(whose only contribution to art was an unconscious inspira¬ 
tion of the charming woodcuts with which his sermons and 
homilies wei^ illustrated) protested warmly against the 
prevailing habit of giving Magdalen and the Baptist the 
features of liviiiig and well-known townsfolk.* The practice 
had^ no doubt, led to scandals But with Donatello it 
marks an early stage in emancipation from the bondage of 
conventionalism. Not* indeed, that Donatello was the 
absolute innovator in this direction, though it is to his 
efforts that the change became irresistible. Thus in these 
portrait-prophets find the proof of revolution. The 
massive and abiding art of Egypt ignored the personality 
of its gods and Pharaohs, distinguishing the various 
persons by dress, oruament, and attribute. They had 
their canon of measurement, of which the length of the 
nose was probably the unit.f The Greeks, who often took 
the length of the human foot as unit, were long enslaved 
by their canon. Convention made them adhere to a 
traditional face after they bad made themselves masters of 
the human form. The early figures of successful athletes 
wci-e couwntional; but, according to Pliny, when some¬ 
body was winner three times the statue was actually 
modelled from his person, and was called a portraib-figure: 

ex ipiCfrmn similitudiAe kom^ 

vocani! ^ Not until Lysistratus first thought of reproducing 
the human image by means of a cost from the face itself, 
did they get the true portrait in place of their prerious 

• In 14156. See GniyeTj. " Lefi lUsisliratioiis/' JS79, p. ^a6. 

t C. MtUlcrj " AacUiQt Art and itg Rflmidpar'" p- 227* 
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elTorts to secure geneteliscd beauty.* In fact, their canon 
WAS so stringent that it would permit an Apollo Belvedere 
to be presented by foppish, weU-gi’oomed adolescence with 
plenty of vanity but with little strength, and altogetlier 
without the sign-manual of godhead or victoiy. Despite 
shortcomings, Donatello seldom made the mistake of 
merging the subject in the artist’s model l he did not 
forget that the subject of his statue hod a biography. 
He had no such canon. Italian pointing had been under 
the sway of Margaritone uotd Giotto destroyed the tradi¬ 
tional system. Early Italian coins show how convention 
breeds a canon—they were often depraved survivals of 
imperial coins, copied and reoopied by successive generatious 
until the original meaning had completely vanished, while 
the semblance remained in debased outline. Nothing 
can he more fatal than to make a canon of ait, to render 
precise and exact the laws of aesthetics. Great men, it 
is true, made the attempt. Leonardo, for instance, gives 
the recipe for drawing onger and despair. His “Trattato 
Pintura’’t describes the gestures appropriate for an 
orator addressing a multitude, and he ^ves rules for 
making a tempest or a deluge. He had a scientific law 
for putting a battle on to canvas, one condition of which 
was that “ there must not be a level spot which is not 
trampled with gore.” But Leonaido da Vinci did no 
harm j his canon was based on literary rather than artistic 
interests, and he was too wise to pay much attention to his 
own rules. Another man who tried to systematise art was 
Leon Battista Alberti, who gave the exact measurements 
of ideal beauty, length and dixiumferenoe of limbs, dfc,, 

• Pliny, SKKvi. 44. 

t Friflted in Kicbtftr’a “ Litfiraiy Worts of Leonardo da Vinci," vol. L 
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thus approaching a phjaie&l canon* The absurdity of 
these theories is well sliowii in the ^^ILules of Dmwing 
Caricatures/ illustrated by mathematical diagrainsH''* 
Development and animation ate impossible wherever an 
art is goveroed by this sterile and deadening code of law. 
The religious ai-t of the Eastern Church has been stationary 
for centuries^ confined within the nairow limits of hieratic 
conventions. Mount Athos has the pathetic interest of 
showing the dark ages surviving down to our own day in 
the vigour of unabated decadence- Though not subjected 
to any serious canon, the predecessors of Donatello seemed 
at one time in danger of becoming conveotioiiaiised. But 
Donatello would not peimit his art to be divorced from 
appeals to reason and intellect; once started^ His theory 
hdd it ov^Ti, Donatello was bound by no laws; with all 
it$ cadence and complexity his art was unsuited to a canon 
as would be the art of music. He seems almost to have 
disregarded the ordinary physical limitations under which 
he worked. He had no cant of material,” and whether 
in stone, bronze^ wood, or clay, he went straight ahead in 
the Tdost unconcerned menner. 


KablAsdEuk Wc do not know much about Habbakuk, He 
and the i^ft two or three pages of passionate complaint 
against the iniquity of the land, but his 
** burden ” lacks those outbursts of lyric poetry 
which are found in most of the other minor prophet?* Di>na- 
tello gives him the air of a thinker. He holds along scroll 
to which he points with his right hand while looking down- 
wfljd, towards the door of the CathedraL It is a strong head, 
* By Francis GrOSC^ ttua Antiqnaiy. Loodonp KySfi. 
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as full of chai'aeter as the Jeremiah. But Habbakuk is ksa 
the mait of action, and the deep Hues about the mouth and 
across the forehead show rather the fruits of contemplation. 
There may be a note of scepticism in the face. But this Hab- 
bakuk is no ascetic, and there is much strength in reserve: 
his comment though acrid would be just. The veins in 
the throat stand out like ooi>is. They are jnueh more 
noticeable in the pbotograpli than when one sees the statue 
from the Piazza. It must be remembered that these figui'es 
on the Campanile are something like fifty-five feet from the 
ground: they were made for these lofty positions, and 
were cw^'ed accordingly* They show Donatello's sense of 
distance i the Zuccone shows bis sense of light and shadc^ 
the Ahraham his sense of proportion. Donatello had the 
advantage of making these figures for paiiicular places ■ 
his sculpture wa^ eminently adapted to the conditions 
under which it was to be seen. In the vast majority of 
cases modern sculpture is made for undetei^nined positions^ 
and is fortunate if it obtainB a suitable emplacement. It 
seldom gets distance, light and propoition in harmony with 
the technical ebai'acter of the carving, Donatello paid the 
greatest care to the relation between the location of the 
$tatue and its carving: his work consequently suffers 
cnoi^mously by removal: to change its position is to take 
away something given it by the master himself. The 
Judith looks mean beneath the Loggia de^ Land j the 
original of the St- George in the museum ia leas telling than 
the copy which has replaced it at Or San Michele, Photo¬ 
graphy is also apt to show too clearly certain exaggerations 
and violences deliberately calculated by Donatello to 
compensate for distance, os on the Cainpanile, or for 
darkness, as on the Contoria. The reproductions, therefore^ 
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of those works not int^dcd to be seea froin close by must 
be judged with this resetvalion+ The classical sculptors 
seem to Jmve been oblivious of this sense of distance. Cases 
have been quoted to show that they did realise it, such 
as the pi'otruding forehead of Zeus or the deep-set eyes of 
the Vatican Medusa. These ate aoeddents, or at best coin- 
cidenceSj for the sense of distance is not shown by merely 
giving piominence to one poition or feature of a face^ In 
Koman art the band of relief on the Column of Trajan cer- 
tainly gets slightly broader as the height increases: hut 
the mod location was half-hearted^ It does not help one to 
see the cai vingj which at the summit is almost meaningless^ 
while it only serves to diminish the appai'ent height of the 
column. So, too, in the triumphal arches of the Homan 
Emperors little attention was paid to the relative and 
varying attitudes of the bas-reliefs. From Greek art the 
Parthenon Priesse gives a singular example of this unreal¬ 
ised law^ Wh^ m situ the frieze was only visible at a 
most acute angle and in a most unfavourable light: beyond 
the steps it vanished altogether, so one was obliged to 
stand among the columns to see it at all, and it was 
also necessary to look upwards almost perpendicularly* 
The frieze is nearly three feet four inches high and its 
upper part is carved in rather deeper relief than ibe base: 
but, even so, the efxtraordinary delicacy of this unique 
carving was utterly waste^l, since the technical treatment 
of the marble was wholly unsuited to its 
The amazing beauty of the sculpture and the unsurpassed 
skill of Phidias wei-e never fully revealed until its home 
had been changed from Athens to Bloomsbury* 
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Th« The ZdCfione is one of the eternal rdysteries of 

Zucccnej Italian ai't^ What can have been Donatello's 
"Kealism” jutention? Why gi^e such prominence to this 
Nature graceless type ? Bftldinucdi called it St. Mark,* 
Others been misled by the lettering on the 
plinth below the statne ** David : bencatli the Jei^miah 

is “Saioraon ResJ’f These inscriptions beloaged, of course, 
to the kings which made way for Donatellob prophets. The 
Zdccone must belong to the series of prophets; it is fruitless 
to speculate which* Cherichmi may have inspired the 
portmit. Its ugliness is insuperable. It is not the vulgar 
ugliness of a caiicaturej nor is it theaudadons embodiment 
of some hideous misshapen creature such as we find in 
Velasque ?4 in the Gobbo of Vemna, or in the gargoyles 
of Notre Dame, There is no deformity about itj probably 
very little exaggeration* It is sheer un com promising 
ugliness; rendered by the cavemoiis mouth, the blear eyesj 
the flaccid complexion^ the unrelieved cmniuRi—all carried 
to a logical conclusion in the sloping shoulders and the 
simian arma But the Zucoone is not ^^revi^ged of 
nature ^ : there is nothing to induce contempt."^ On the 
other hand, indeed, there is a tinge of sadness and compas¬ 
sion, obj ective and snbj ective, which gives it a eharm, even a 
fascination. Ta^tio e heUn, says Bocchi, e tanio 
e that one gazes upon it in astonishment, wonder¬ 

ing in truth why the statue does not speak ! t Boochi^ 
criticism cannot be improved. The problem has been 
obfuscated by the modern jargon of ait* Donatello has 
been chai'ged with orgies of realism and so forth. There 
may be realism, hut the term must be used with discretion: 

* Edition p* 74, t Milanesi Catalog, 1687^ p, 

t ClDelli'E editiojij 16771 P' 45' 
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nowadays it generally connotes the ugly treatment of an 
ugly theme, and ia applied less as a tfictmical description 
thanaa a term of abuse. Donatello was ceiiainly no rcalistin 
the sense that an ideal was excluded^ nor could he have been 
led by realism into servile imitation or the multiplica¬ 
tion of realities. After a certain point the true ceases to 
be trne^ as nobody knew better than Baiye, the greatest 
of the "realists." The Zuccone can be more fittingly 
desciibed in Bocchi^s words. It is the creation of a veristi 
of a naturalist, founded on a cleat and intimate pei'ception 
of nature* Donatello was pledged to no system, and his 
only eanon^ if such existed, was the canon of observation 
matured by technical ability. We have no reason to 
suppose that Donatello claimed to be a deep thinker. He 
did not spend his time, like Michael Angelo, in devising 
theories to explain the realms of art. He was without 
analytical pedantry, and, like his character, his work was 
naive and ^rect. Nor was he ab^rbed hy appreciation of 
“ beauty,” abstract or concrete. If he saw a man with a 
humped back or a short leg he would have been prepared 
to make his portrait^ assuming that the entity was not in 
conflict with the subject in hand. Hence the Zuccone. 
Its mesmeric uglinesa is the effect of DonatelloV gothic 
creed, and it well shows how Donatello, who from his 
earliest period was opposed to the conventions of the Pisan 
school, took the lead among those who founded their art 
upon the ohservation of nature. A later critic, shrewd and 
now much neglected, said that Titian ** contented himself 
with pure necessity, which is the gimpk imitation of 
nature."* One could not say quite so much of Donatello, in 
whom, curiously enough, the love of nature was liinited to its 
* EaHaelle Mengfi, Collected Worti. LojhJop, ^ 3 ^- 
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human aspect. He seems to have been impervious to outdoor 
nature^to the woi Id of plants and bii-ds and beasts, Ghibertij 
his contempoTary^ was a profound student of natural life 
in all its formsj and the famous bronze doors of the 
" Baptistery are peopled with the most fanciful products of 
his observation. “ I strove to imitate nature to the utmost 
degree,'^’ he says in his commentary.* Thus Ghiberti 
makes a bunch of grapes^ and Avauting a second bunch as 
p^nda^iiy he takes care to make it of a different species. 
The variety and richness of his fruit and flower dencoration 
are extraordinary and^ if possible, even more praiseworthy 
tlian the dainty garlands of the Della Robbia. With 
Donatello all is different. He took no pleasure in enrich¬ 
ing his sculpture in this way. The Angel of the Annun¬ 
ciation carries no lily^ when in the Tabernacle of St. 
Peter's he had to decorate a pilaster he made lilies, but 
stiff and unreaL His trees in the landscape backgrounds 
of the Charge to Peter and the Release of Princess Sabra 
by St. George are tentative and ill-drawn. The children 
of the Cantorias the great singing gallery made for the 
Cathedral, are dancing upon a gi-ound strewn with flowers 
and fruit. The idea was charming, but in executing it 
Donatello could only make ctsi flowers and withered fruit. 
There is no hfe in them, no savour, and the energy of the 
children seems to haveesh&ustedthe humblei' form of vitality 
beneath their feet. Yeaira afterwards, when Donatello's assist’ 
ants were allowed a good deal of latitude, we find an effort 
to make more use of this invaluable decoration: the pulpits 
of San Lorenzo, for instance, have some trees and climbing 
weeds showing keen study of nature. But Donatello himself 
always preferred the architectural backgi-ound, in contrast to 

• Printfid in Vasari, Lemornier Ed.p 1546, vol. i. 
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Leonardo da Vinw^ who, with all his love of buildmg, seldom 
if ever used one in the backgrounds of hi& pictures: but 
then Leonardo was the most advanced botanist of his age, 

Tha Speaking of the employment of light and shade 
^ instruments in art, Goero says; videni 

Sense of umhris d in emincTituit guc$ new 

Light and One may apply the dictum to the 

Shade, Zucconc w-here Donatello has carved the head 
with a rugged boldness* leaving the play of light and shade 
to complete the pottraih Davanzati was explicit on the 
matter** showing that the point of view from which the 
Zucoone was visible made this coarse treatment imperative* 
if the spectator below was to see something forcible and 
impressive. “The eyeg,’^ he says* "are made as if they 
were dug out with a shovel: eyes which would appear 
lifelike on the ground level would look blind high up 
on the Campauilej for distance consumes diligence— 
lontananza si ^laTtg-kt kt The doctrine could 

not be better stated* and it go veins the career of 
Donatello, There is nothing like the Zaccone in Greek 
art! nothing so ugly* nothing so wise. Classical sculptors 
in statues destined for lofty situations preserved the 
absolute truth of form* but their diligence was consumed 
by distance, ’^Vhat Avas tnie in the studio lost its truth 
on a lofty pediment or frieze. They preserved accuracy 
of form* but they sacrificed accuracy of appearance; 
whereas relative truth was in reality far more important— 
until, indeed* the time comes when the lights and shades of 
the studio are reproduced in some art gallery or musefopi , 

* Tn IntxEjductian to ti$ traii^lation o£ Tacitus, 
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Abmhm The statue of Abitiliam and Isaac on the east 
andtlie side of the Campanile ia interesting as being 
Sense of group made by Donatello* The subject 

Proportion* already been treated by Brunellesco and 
Ghiberti in relief. Donatello liad to maJee his flginres on 
a larger scale. Abraham is a tall, powerful man with a 
long flowing beard, looking upwards as he receives the 
command to sheath the dagger ali-eady touching the 
Moulder of his son. The ndted boy is kneeling on his 
left leg and is modelled with a good deal of skill, though, 
broadly speaking, the treatment is rather ardiaic in 
character* It is a tragic scene, in which the contrast of 
the inexorable father and the resigned son is admirably 
felt. Donatello had to surmount a technical difficulty, that 
of putting tw'o figures into a niche only intended for one* 
His sense of proporUon enabled him to make a group 
in harmony with its position and environment. It^i# the 
niche. Statues arc so often unsuited to their niches ; scores 
of examples could be quoted from Milan Cathedral alone 
where the figures are too big or too small, or where the 
base slopes downw'ards and thus fails to give adequate 
support to the figure. There is an old tradition which 
illustrates Donatello's aptitude for grouping. Nanni di 
Banco had to put four martyrs into a niche of Or San 
Michele, and having made his statues found it impossible 
to get them in. Donatello was invoked, and by removing 
a superfluous bit of marble here, and knockiDg off an arm 
there, the four figures were successfully grouped together* 
The statues, it must be admitted, show no signs of such 
usage, and Nanni was a competent person: but the story 
would not have been invented unless Donatello had been 
credited in his own day with the reputation of being 
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a. nifLsteT of proportion and grouping, Donatello^ however, 
never really esceHed in the free standing group. His idea, 
was a suite or series of figures agains^t a background, a 
bas-relief. The essential quality of a group is that there 
should be something to unite the figures. We find this in 
the Abraham n but the four niai’tyrs by Naimi di Banco are 
standing close togetherasif by chance^ and cannot properly 
be called a gi^p in anything but juxtaposition of figures* 
II Rosso helped to make Abraham. The commission was 
given jointly to the two sculptors in Mareh and the 

statue was finishedj with unusual expedition, by November 
of the same year* The hand of Rosso caimot be easily 
detected except in the drapery, which difiers a good deal 
from Donatello’s. The latter must have heen chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the grouping and wholly so for the fine head 
of Abraham, 


Drapery Rossols drapery was apt to be treated in rather 
a small way with a number of little folds. 
Hands. Donatello, on the other hand^ often tended 
to the opposite extreme, and in the Campanile figures 
we see the clothes hanging about the prophets in such 
ample lines that the Zuccone and Jeremiah are over¬ 
weighted with togas which look like hea^y blankets, 
Habbakuk and the Baptist are much more skilfully draped, 
deference being shown to the anatomy. “To make drapery 
merely natural" said Sir Joshua Reynolds, “is a mechar 
nical operation to which neither genius nor taste 
required: whexeoa it requires the nicest judgment to dis¬ 
pose the drapery so that the folds have an easy commuru- 
cation, and gracefully follow each other with such natural 
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negligence 69 to look like the efl^t of chence, and 
at the same time show the figure under it to the utmost 
ad^-antage,"" * The sculptors of the fifteenth century did 
not find it so easy to make drapery look purely natui'al, 
and we ate often confronted by cases where they failed in 
this respect It arose partly from a belief that drapery 
was nothing more than an accessory, partly also from 
their ignorance of what was so fully realised by the Greeks, 
that there can be very little grace in a draped figui'c 
there are the elements of beauty below. Another comment 
suggested by Donatello’s early work in marble is that he 
was not quite certain how to model or dispose the 
They arie often unduly big; Michael Angelo started with 
the same mistake: witness his David and the Madonna on 
the Stairs, It was a mistake soon rectified in cither case. 
But till late in life Donatello never’ quite succeeded in 
giving nerve or occupation to his hands. St. Mark, 
St. Peter, and St John all have a book in their left hands, 
but none of them hold the book; it has no weight, the 
hand shows no grip and hss no sense of possession. 
Neither did Donatello always know where to put the 
hands, giving them the shy and self-conscious positions 
affected by the schoolboy. The BargeUo David is a case 
in point. His hands are idle, they have really nothing to 
do, and their position is arbitrary in consequence. It is 
all a descent from the Gothic, where we find much that 
is inharmonious and paradoxical, and a fi^uent lack 
of concord between the component pai’ts. St. George, 
standing erect in his niche, holds the shield in front of 
him, its point resting on the ground. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great progress made by Donatello in modelling 
• IMscoursH, 1778* p.ii 6 . 
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th^ise hands—(so much indeed iJiat one might almost 
suspect the bigger hands of oontemporary statues to be 
portraits of bigger handa)—one feels that the 
shield does not its upright position to the constraint 
of the hands. They do not reflet the out’i^ard pressui'e of 
the heavy shield^ which could almost he removed lidlhout 
making it necessary to modify their functions orpoaitiom It 
was reserved for Michael Angelo to achieve the unity of pur- 
pose and knowledge needed in portraying the human hand. 
He was the first among Italian sculptors to render the relation 
of the hand to the wrist, the wrist to the forearm ^ and thence 
to the shoulder and body. In the fifteenth century nobody 
fully understood the sequence of muscles which correlates 
every particle of the limbj and Donatello could not avoid 
the halting and inojnclusive outcome of his meipcrience^ 


Minor There remain a few minor worl^ for the Cathe- 
Workfl which require notice. In October 14S1 an 

1 figure by Ciuffagni was handed over 

to Donatello and II Rosso. It is probable 
that Dr, Semper is correct in thin king that this may 
be the statue on the East side of the Cathedral hitherto 
ascribed to Niceolo d^Ai-ezao, though it can hardly be tlie 
missing Joshua. We hav-e here a middle-aged man with a 
long beardj his head inclined forward and supported 
by his upraised hand with its forefinger estended. 
Donatello was fond of youth, but not less of middle age* 
With all their power these prophets are middle-aged men 
who would walk slowly and whose gesture would be 
fraught with mature dignity. Donatello did not limit 
to the very young or the very old the privilege of seeing 
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visions and dreaxrtmg dTeams, Tw^o olJiei' statues by 
Donatello have perished. These are Colossi,* ordered 
peobably between 14^ and 14S5j and made of brick 
covered with stucco or some other kind of plaster. They 
stChod outside the church, on the buttress pillars between 
the apsidal chapels. One of them was on the north side, 
as an early description mentions the “ Giffnnte ^pra la 
that is above the Annunciation on the 
Mandorla door. The perishable material of these statues 
was selected, no doubt, owing to the difficulty and expense 
of securing huge monoliths of marble. In this case 
one must regret their loss, as the distance from which they 
would be seen would aniply justify their heroic dimensions. 
But the idea of Colossi, which originated in Egypt 
and the East, is to astonish, and to make the impression 
through the agency of bulk. The David by Michael 
Angelo is gi^at in spite of its unwiddinm* Michael 
Angelo himself was under no illusions about these Colossi. 
His letter criticising the proposal to erect a colossal statue 
of the Pope on the Piazza of San Lorenzo is in itsdf 
a delightful piece of humour, and ridiculed the conceit 
with such pungency that the project abej^idoned. 
FinEilly, Donatello made two busts of prophets for the 
h-Iaudorla door. The commission is p^i-evious to May 
when it is noted that Donatello was to receive six golden 
florins for his work. They are profile heads carved in 
relief upon triangular pieces of marble, which fill two 
congested arclutectural comers. They look like the result 
of a whim, and at first sight one would think they 
were mdja^ed late in the history of the door to $rupplement 

* They were standing its ]fttO 4 S JC^tS. BaJdinued. p. 79. 

t Memoiialfl. 15 
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or neplaoe something unsatbfoctoi-y. But this is not the 
case. Holf corbel and half decoraiion, they are curious 
things: one shoivs a young man, the other an older 
bearded man. Both have long hair drawn har-t by a 
hJlet, and in each case one hand is placed acinss tbe 
breast. They have quite a classical look, and are the least 
interesting as well as the least noticeable of the uumemus 
sculptures made for the Cathedral by Donatello. The 
Domopera evidently appreciated his talent. To this day, 
besides these busts and the two small prophets, there 
survive at least nine marble figures made for the Duomo, 
some of them well over life size. There were also the 
Colossi, and it mil be seen later on that the Domopera 
gave him further commissions for bronze doois, Cantoria, 
altar and stained glass; he also was employed as an 
architectural expert. Years of Donatello’s life were spent 
on the embellishment of Santa Maria del Fiore, a gigantic 
task which he shared with his greatest predecessor and 
his most able contemporaries. The task, indeed, was never 
fully accomplished. The Campanile is not crowned by the 
spire destined for it by Giotto: the %ade has perished and 
the interior is maiTcd by the errors of subsequent genera¬ 
tions. But the Cathedral of Florence must nevertheless b^l r e 
high rank among the most stately churcltes of Christendom. 


Or San From the earliest times there used to be a chuidi 

Michael, which stood within the 
and at. ' garden named after the saint. The 

Mark, church was, however, removed in the thirteenth 
century and was replaced by an open loggia^ 
which was used for a com mar ket and store. In the following 
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oentuiy the open arches of the hggia were built np, again 
making a church of the building, in which a venerated 
Madonna, for which Orcagra made the tabernacle, was pre¬ 
served. The companies and merchant guilds of h lorenoe 
undertook to present statues to decorate the external niches 
of the building. Besides Donatello, Ghiberti, Verrochio, 
Gian Bologna and Nanni di Banco were employed; and there 
are also some admirable medallions by Luca della Bobbia. 
Donatello made four statues—St. Peter, St. Mai'k, St. Louis 
and St. George. He was to have made St, Phillip as well, 
but the shoemakera who ordered the statue could not afford 
to pay Donatello’s pi-ioe and the work was entrusted to 
Nanni di Banco. Two only of Donatello’s statues are left 
at Or San Michele, the St. Louis being now in Santa Ciwc, 
while the St, George has been placed in the Bargello, All 
these statues were put into niches of which the base is not 
more than eight feet ft'Oin the ground, and being intended 
to be seen at a short distance are carved with greatci- 
attention to,detail and finish than is the case with the 
prophets on the Campanile. St. Peter is probably the 
carhest in date, having been made, judging fix>m stylistic 
grounds, between 140T^ and This statue shows a 

doubt and hesitation which did not affect Donatello when 
making the little prophets for the Mandorla door. The 
head is commonplace and inexpressive; the pose is dull, 
and the drapery with its crimped edges ignores the right 
leg. There is, however, nothing blameworthy in the statue, 
but, on the other hand, there is nothing showing promise 
or deserving praise. Had it been made by one of the 
of the time it would have lived in decent 
obscurity without provoking comment, In fact the statue 
does not owe its appearance in critical discussions to its 
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o’WTL merits, bat to tbe i&ter achievement of the sculptor. 
Thus only can one tsplain Bocchi's opinion that “living 
man could not display truer deportment than we find in 
the St. Peter.” * One of the figures from the Cathedral 
facade now in the Louvrcj an apostle or doctor of the 
Church, shows whence Donatello derived his prosy idea, 
though the St, Peter is treated in a less archaic manner. 
The St. Mark is much more successful: there is convidtion 
a$ well as vigour and greater $kiIL Michael Angelo 
exclaimed that nobedy could disbelieve the Gospel when 
preached by a saint whose countenance is honesty itself. 
The very drapery—iJ priide7Ue e —t was 

held to contribute to Michael Aiigelo^s praise. The grave 
and kindly face^ devout and holy^l together with a certain 
homeliness of attitude^ give the Stn Mark a character which 
would endear him to all. He would not inspijre awe like 
the St. John or indifference like SL Peter, He is a vexy 
simple^ lovable person whose rebuke would be gentle and 
whose counsel would be wise. In 1403 the the 

guild of linen-weavers^ gave their order to select the marble^ 
and in 1411 the commission was given to Donatello, having 
been previously given to Nicoolo dAreszo, who himself 
became one of Donatello^s guarantors. The work had to 
be finished within eighteen montha^ and the heavy statue 
was to be placed in the niche at the sculptor’s own riskn 
The statement made by Vasari that Brundlesoo co-operated 
on the St. Mark is not borne out by the official docutEients, 
It is interesting to note that the guild gave Donatello 
the height of the figure, leaving him to select the corre¬ 
sponding proportions* The statue was to be gilded and 

* Cfcelll ed.p p. 66. t Efloebi, i765edr,p. laS- 

t Spira il vofio dtvoji^Sint t SatntitAf QLDeJIlp p. 66. 
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decorated.'* A further commission was given to two stone¬ 
masons foi’ tlie niche, which, was to be copied fiom that of 
Ghiberti's St. Stephen. These niches have been & good deal 
altered in iieoent times, and the statues are in consequence 
less suited to their environment than wasfonmerly the case. 
Judging from the plates in Lasinio’s book, the aoeurocy 
of which has not been contested, it appears that the 
niches of St. Eligius and St. Mark have been made more 
shallow, while the crosder of the former and the key in 
St Peter’s hand arc not shown at all, and must be modem 
restomtions. 


Bt Louis. Ttie St. Louis is made of bronsc. The i-eputa- 
tion of this admirable figure has been prejudiced 
by a lidiculous bit of gossip seriously recorded by Vasari, 
to the effect that, having been reproached for making a 
clumsy figure, Donatello replied that he had done so with 
set purpose to mark the folly of the man who exchanged 
the crown for a ftiorh habit Vasari had to enliven his 
biographies by anecdotes, and their authenticity was not 
always without reproach. In view of his immense services 
to tiie history of art one will gladly forgive these pleasan¬ 
tries; but it is deplorable when they are solemnly quoted 
as infallible. One author says: , impom&ife a 

gViOrdoTC ^ ^JigTotixoto Soufi Itodovico iMXO 

seniire wia stretta al cuorc.” This is preposterous. The 
statue has faults, but they do not spring from organic 
error. The Bishop is overweighted with his thick vest- 
' ments, and his mitre is luther too broad for the head j the 
left hand, moreover, is big and Donatell^que. But the 
* Gualandip " MemoriesSeries 4^ Pi 10^ 
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st&tue^ now placed higli above the great dcK>r of SanU 
Croce, h under most imfavonrable conditions, and 
would look infinitely better in the low niche of Or San 
Michele, Its proportions would then appear less stunapy, 
and we would then be captivated by the beauty of the 
face. It has real “ beauty the hackneyed and misused 
term can only be properly applied to Donatello's work in 
yevy rare cases^ of which this is one. The fece itself is 
taken from some model, which could be idealised to suit a 
definite conception, and in which the pure and symmetrical 
lines are harmonised with admirable feeling. Every feature 
i^ made to correspondj interrekted by some secret necessary 
to the art of portraitare+ The bro^ brow and the calm 
eyes looking upwards are in relation with the delicately 
chiselled nose and mouth, while the right hand, which is 
outstretched in giving the blessing, is rendered with 
infinite sentiment and grace, St* Louis, in short, deserves 
high commendation, as, in spite of errors, it achieves 
something to which Donatello seldom aspired; and it has 
the further interest of being his earliest figure in bronze, a 
material in which some of his most renowned works were 
executed* The whole question of DonateUo^s share in the 
actual casting will he consideted at a later stage* It will 
be enough to say at this point that the St. Louis, which 
^vas probably finished about 14^5^ was cast with the 
assistance of MicheloKZD, 


St* Geor^e^ Tlie SL George is the most famous of Donatello's 
statues, and is generally called his rpasterpiece. 
The marble original has now been taken into the Museum, 
and a bronze cast replaces it at Or San Michelo* The cause 
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of this traDsfer is understood to be a fear that the statue 
would be ruined by exposure^ although oue would think 
that this would apply still more to the exquisite relief, 
which rernaiiis in though unprotected, by ihe niches 
In the aide-lighted Bargello, the St George is crowded 
into a shallow niche (with plenty of highly correct detail) 
and is seen to the utmost disadvantage* but no incon¬ 
gruity of surroundings, no false relations of light can 
destroy the profound impression left by this statue, which 
was probably coiopktcd about 141G, in Donatello’^ thirtieth 
year- Vasari was enthmiastic in its praise. Bocchi wrote 
a whole book about it,* in whieh we might expect to find 
valuable iaformatiou ^ but the interest of this ecstatic 
eulogy is limited. Bocchi gives no dates, facts or autho¬ 
rities; nothing to which modem students can turn for 
accurate or specific knowledge of Donatello. Cinelli says 
the St George was held equal to the rarest sculpture of 
Koine,t and well it might be. Ihe St George wa$ made 
for the Guild of Armourers ; he is, of course, wearing 
armour, and the armour fits him, dothes him. It is not 
the clumsy inelastic stuff which must have prevented so 
many soldiers flfom moving a limb or mounting a horse. 
In this case the lithe and muscular frame is fi'ee and full 
of movement, quite unimpeded by the defensive plates of 
steel. He stands upright, his legs rather apart, and the 
shield in front of him, otherwise ho ia quite unannod; the 
St- George in the niche is alert and watchful: in the bas- 
relief he manfully slays the dragon. The head is bare and 
the throat uncovered; the face i$ full of confidence and 
the pride of generous strength, but with no vanity or self- 

• Eccel-eoxa detla Statua del San Glor^o di Donatello/^ x^vr. 

t Bftllexze^ p, 67^. 
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consciousness. Eieailess simplicity is his chief altribiit&j 
though in itself simplicity is no title to greatness: with 
Donatello^ Sophocles and Dante 'would be excluded from 
any catcgoiy of greatness ba^d on simplicity alone. St 
George has that earnest and outspoken simplicity with 
which the mediflsval world invested its heroes j he springs 
trom the chivalry of the early days of ChrUtiou martyrdom, 
the greatest period of Christian faith. Greek art bad no 
crusader or knight-en'antj and bad to he content with 
Haimodius and Aristogeiton. Even the Perseus legend^ 
which in so many ways reminds one of St. George, was far 
less appreciated as an incident by classical art than by the 
Renaissance; and even then not until patron and artist 
were growing tired of St. George. M. Reymond has 
pointed out the relation of Donatellob statue to its superb 
nnaloguCj St, Theodore of Charti’cs Cathedral. “ fe 
somienh^ de (out U7i mojide qui Physically it 

may be so* The age of chivalry may be passed in so far 
that the prancing steed and captive Princess belong to 
remote times which may never recur. But St. Geojge and 
St, Theodore were not merely bora of legend and fairy 
tale; their spirit may survive in conditions which, 
although less romantic and pictui^esque, may stiU presene 
intact the essential qualities of the soldier-saint of primitive 
times. The influence of the St. George upon contem¬ 
porary art seems to have been small. 'The Mo<!eriigo tomb, 
which has already been mentioned, has a figure on the 
sarcophagus obviously copied from the St. Geor^; and 
elsewhere in this extremely curious example of plagiansm 
we find other figures suggested by Donatello's statues. 
The little figure in the Palazzo Publico at Pistoja h again 
• *' La Sculpture FloreatiDe/' vol. il. p. qIp 
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an early bit of piracy. In the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Quai'ate^i in Florence, built by Bronellesco between 14S5 
and 1430, an early version of the head of St. George was 
placed in one of the circular panda above the piUaxs. It 
is without intrinsic importance, being probably a cast, but 
it shows how early the statue was appreciated. A more 
important cast is that of the bas-relief now in London, 
which has a special interest from having been taken before 
the original bad suffered two or tlircc rather grievous 
blows.* Verrochio made a drawing of the St- George,f 
and Mantegna intix)duced a similar figure into his picture 
of St, James being led to execution4 Donatello’s 
influence cannot be measured by the effect of St. George, 
In this particular case his work did not challenge competi¬ 
tion I its perfection was too consummate to be of service 
except to the copyist. In some ways it spoke the last 
wordj closed an episode in the history of art—Icx'^roc 
rov iS/oo ywoop. 


BonateUc The relation of St. George and other Italian 
ondClothic works of this period, both in sculpture and 
painting, to the Gothic art of IVance cannot 
be Ignored, although no adequate explanation baa yet been 
given, St- George, the Baptists of the Campanile and in 
Borne, and the marble David are intensely Franco-Gothic^ 
and precisely what one would expect to find in France. 
The technical and physical resemblance between the two 
schools may, of course, be a coincidence i it may be purely 
superBcial, But St. Theodore might well take his place 

* Victoria sad Alb«t Museum, 7607,1861. t UfE*»r fcoma 49. 

t Eremitani, Padua, aboott 
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outside Of San Michele^ wliile the St- George (in spite 
of the difference in date) would be in complete etliical 
harmony with the statues on the portals of Cbaitnes, Even 
if they cannot be analysed, the phenomena must bestat^, 
Donatello may have spontaneously returned to the prin¬ 
ciples which underlay the creation of the great statuary of 
France, the counti’y of all others whei'c a tremeDdous school 
had Nourished. But ^hat these lojidamental principles 
were it is impossible to determine. It is true there had 
always been agencies at work which must have familiarised 
Italy with French thought and ideas. From tlie lime of 
tlie domiuant French influence in Sicily down to the Papal 
exile in FVance—which ended actually while Donatello 
was working on these statues, one portion or another of the 
two countries had been frequently brought into contact 
The CisterdanSj for instance, had been among the most 
persistent propagators of Gothic architecture in Italy, 
though nearly all their churches (of which the ground^plans 
are sometiines identical with those of French buildings) 
are situated in remote country districts of Italy, and being 
inaccessible are little known or studied nowa<Liy$. Franee, 
however^ was herself full of Italian teachers and church^ 
men, who may have brought back Northern ideas of art^ 
for they oeitainly left emaU traces of their influence on the 
French until later on; their presence, at any rate, records 
intercourse between the two countries. A concrete example 
of the relation between the two national arts is afforded 
by the fact that Michelozzo was the son of a Burgundian 
who settled in Florence. Micheloa^o was some years 
younger than Donatello, and it is therefore quite out of 
the question to assume that the St. George could have 
been due to his influence: he was too young to give 
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Donatello more than techmoal assistance. In this con¬ 
nection one must iremeinbcr that Fi'mich Gothic, though 
manifested in its aTchitectU3.e, was of deeper application* and 
did not conlmc its spirit to the statuary made for the tall 
elongated lines of its oathcdi-als* What we call Gothic 
peiwadcd everything, and was not solely based on physical 
forms. Indeed* whatevei' may be the debt of Italian sculp¬ 
ture to French influence, the Grot hie ai'chitecture of Italy 
excluded some of the ddef principles of iJie French 
buildei“S. It was much more liberal and mote fond of light 
and air. Speaking of the exsggerated type of Gothic 
architectLire, in which everything is heightened and 
tliinncd* Eenan asks what would have happened to Giotto 
if he had been told to paint his frescoes in chm'ches from 
which flat spaces had entirely disappeared. “ Once we 
have exhausted the grand idea of infinity which sjmngs 
from its imity, we lealise the shortcommga of this egoistic 
and jealous architectiure* which only exists for itself and 
its own ends, r^gTt^nt dems k dhertJ^* The churches of 
Umliria and Tuscany w^ere as fiauncs in which space was 
provided for all the arts; where fresco and sculpture could 
he welcomed with ample scope for their free and unen¬ 
cumbered display. Donatello was never hampered or 
cmwded by the architectuxie of Florence; he was never 
obliged* like his predecessoi^s in I^icardy and Champagne* 
to accommodate the gesture and attitude of his statue to 
stereotyped positions dictated by the architect. His 
opportunity proportionately greater, and it only serves 
to enhance our admiration for the French sculptors. In 
spite of difficulties not of their own making, they were 
able to create* with a coarser material and in a less favour- 


• Melanges d'HiEtoine/* p. 24^ 
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able clitnate, ’what Tvas peibaps ihe highest achiefvement 
ever attained by monumental sculpture. The Italians 
soon came to distrust Gothic ftrchitecture* It v-as never 
quite indigenoQSj and they were afraid of this ** German ” 
transalpine art. Vasari attacks “ dt 

JhlthTtche^"^ with their “ tabemacolini Tim ^opra TaUro, , , * 
ch^ hanno ammorbedo H mondoJ^* One would expect the 
denunciation of Milida to be still more severe. But he 
admits that monsirtto^iid rarchit^twragottica ha 

Elsew'here mentioning the architect of 
the Florentine Cathedral (while regretting how long the 
cOrroUo gusto survived}^ he says^ la qus$to archUeiio ai 
mds qualche barlume di b^uma archiiettaray come di piitura 
m Cimabue sim coidemporaiieoJ^^ He detects some glimmer 
of good ai'chitectui'ei. Sir Joshua Reynolds was cautious: 
** Under the rudeness of Gothic essays^ the artist wiU find 
original, rational, and even sublime inveotioiis.^ | It 
should be remembered that the woid Tedeaca^ as applied 
to Gothic art, meant more than German, and could be 
almost translated by Northern. Italians from the lakes 
and the Valtellina were called Tedesebi^ and Italy herself 
was inhabited by different peoples who were constantly at 
war, and who did not almys understand each other's dialects. 
Dante said the number of variations was coimtless.| 
Alberti, who lived north of the Apennines duriDg his boy¬ 
hood, took lessons in Tuscaii before returning to Florence. 
The word Forcstisre^ now meaning foreigner, was applied 

■ Intr^ductiuaj i. 112. t " Vita de'Arctjtptti/'53^ 

} lind, %5T. S "IJiscourMa;* p. 237 . 

I ^^Qua proptar Hi prfmas secuddirias et subseciuMlarSas vuli^aids 
Ytalie va^iartiones calculare velimps^ m boc mmimo inundi non 

EoluEn ad miiia nam loqndc varifitfciiem vflnirt caQtigeritj, sad etiiun at 
tnagEs ultra."*—H h Vulg. Eloq, l.p cap. 1+ § 
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in those days to peoplfi living outside the piwince^ some¬ 
times even to those living outside the town. Thus we 
have a record of the oost of making a provisional altar to 
display Donatello's work at Padua— dtimonstrar d 
d^segvio aiJbr&sUffri'^* No final definition of GotMo arts of 
the maiiiej'a ^edesca ia possible. Some of its component 
parts have been enutneraied ; rigidity, grotesque, natur- 
alism, and so forth; but the definition h incomplete, 
cataloguing the eifects without analysing their cause. 
Whether Donatello was influenced by the ultimate cause 
or not, he certainly a^milated some of the ofieets* The 
moat obvious example of the Gotliic feeling which per¬ 
meated this child of the Henaissance^ is his natui-alistic 
portrait-statues, Donatello found tlie foimj some pitssing 
face or figure in the street, and rapidly impressed it with 
his ideal* Raflaelle found his ideal, and waited for the 
bodily form wherewith to clothe it* In the absence of 
good judges and handsome women ’^—that is to say, models, 
he paused, as he said in one of his letters to Costiglione, 
Oue feels instinctively that with his Gothic bias Donatello 
would not have minded. He did not ask for applause, 
and at the period of St, George classical ideas had not 
introduced the professional artistes model* Life was still 
adequate, and the only model was the subject in hand. 
The increasing discoveiy of classical statuaiy and learning 
m^e the later sculptors distrust their own interpretation 
of the bodily fonn, which varied from the primitive ex¬ 
amples* Thus they lost conviction, believing the ideal of 
the classicals to surpass the real of their own day. The 
result was Bandinelli and Montorsoli, whose world was 
inhabited by pompous fictions. They neither attained the 

• s3p iv, 144S. 
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higli diAi^acter of the great dassScal artists nor the single- 
minded purpose of Donatello. Their ideal based on 
the unrealities of the Baroque. 


The ^ Donatello loved to characterise: in one respect 
a™^ lie typify. Where there was most cha^ 

nimciatioiL beauty. This is illus¬ 

trated by two works in Santa Croce* the Christ 
on the Cross and the Aimundation. They differ in date* 
material, and conception* but may be considered together. 
As to the exact date of the former many opinions have been 
expired. Vasari places it about 1401, Manetti about 1405* 
Schmarsow 1410* Cavalucci 1416* Bode 14S1* Marcel 
Heyinond 1430-40. It is quite obvious that the crucifii 
is the product of rather a timid and uncertain technique, 
and does not show the verve and decision which Donatello 
acquired so soon^ It is made of olive wood* and is covered 
by a shiny blown paint which may conceal a good deal of 
detailed carving. The wort is sober and decoroixs, and not 
mari’ed by any breach of good taste. It is m no ^nsc 
remarkable, and has nothing special to connect it with 
Donatello. Its notoriety springs fW^m a long and rather 
inconsequent story, which says that, having made his Christ 
in rivalry with Bnmellesco* who was occupied on a similar 
work, Donatello was so much saddened at the superiority 
of the other crucifix that he exclaimed: You make the 
ChiTst while I can only make a peasant : a te i 
Jhre i Cristif ed a Tne i Brunellcsco's crudfix,| 

now hidden behind a portentous anay of candles, is even 

• Vasari, ill. *47. 

t la tbe Capella GondJ, Santa Marla NovellSr 
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loss «ittractive than that in Santa Ci'ooe. Bruncllcsoo 
was the oi-istocrat, the huildor of haughty palaces fox 
haughty men, and may have really thought his cold aud 
correct idea superior to Donatolio's peasant. To have 
thought of taking a coutadino for hts type (disappointing 
as it was to Donatello) was in itself a suggestive and far- 
reaching departure from the earlier treatment of the 
subject. In the fourteenth century Christ on the Cross 
had been treated iivith more resers’e and in a less natural¬ 
istic fashion. The traditional idea disappeared after these 
two Christs, which ai'e among the earliest of their kind, 
afterwards produced all ovci' Italy in such numbers. As 
time went on the figure of Christ received more emphtigie 
until it became the vehicle for exhibiting those painful 
aspects of death from which no divine message of resurrec¬ 
tion could be iufeiTed. The big crudfis; ascribed to 
Michelo 220 shows how far exaggeration could be carried.* 
The opened mouth, the piteous expression, the clots of 
blood falling from the wounds, combine to make a figure 
which is repellent, and which lostall justification, from the 
fact that this tortured dying man shows no conviction of 
divine life to come. Donatello’s bronze crudfix at Padua, 
made years afterwards, showed that he never forgot that 
a dying Christ must retain to the last the impress of power 
and superhuman origin. In the conflict of drama and 
beauty, Donatello allowed drama to gain the upper hand. 
But the Annunciation would suggest a different answer, 
for here we find what is dearly a sustained effort to secui-e 
beauty. The Annunciation is a large relief, in which the 
angel and the Virgin are placed within an elaborately 
carved frame, while on the cornice above there are six 
■ In Snn Gioigio Maggiore, Vaoice. 
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children holding garlands. Its date has been the Bubiect: 
of even more discussion than that of the Cnieifis,* and the 
coufiict of opinion has b*en go keen that the intrinsic 
merits of this remmkable work have been sometimes over¬ 
looked The date is, of course, important for the classifica- 
tion of Domiello^s work, but it is a pity when the attention 
o the critic is monopolised by minor problems. Milirfa, 
when in doubt about the date of AlbertPs birth, did not 
^ too far in saying d^sffraxia grande per chi ei trovA, la sm 
^katA daie,"^ The Aimunciation was erected hv the 
Cavalcanti family, and the old theory that it was ordered 
to commemorate their share in the victory over Pisa in 
UOa has been upheld by the presence on the lower frieze 
of a winged wreath, an emblem of victory. Tiie object of 
the dojior is oonjeetnral: we know nothing about it; and 
thi association of wings and a wreath is found elsewhere in 
Donatello^ work.f Moreover, the rich Renaissance decora¬ 
tion IS quite sufficient to demonstrate that the work must 
^ much later than 1406, though whether immediately 
before or after the second Roman visit must be founded on 
hypothesis. Tiie precise date of the particular decoration 
IS too nebidar topermitany exact statement on the subject 
There was never any line of demarcation between one 
school and another. One can find Gothic ideas long after 
the Renaissance had established its principles,f while 

- Bo^bini, DonatelWs earliest work. Semper, 1406. Sebmarsow. 

Bode, befone tbe journey to Rtmaa iu EevTiHrad" 

t £.ff.p on the Or San Micb^le ntche, rsaad the Trinity* VarnjchiD 
ala& used ft an hSa statch modal for th^ Forteguerri tomb, Vitt&rla And 
Alhert Muaflam* No. 7555, labr, 

4 : tomb about 1436 aod tb$ Frames Foscari tomh 

about 1457, both in tht FrarL 
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the period of transition lasted so long> especially in 
the smaller towns, tliat the old and new schools often 
flourished concurrently- This rnlief is made of Pietra 
Serena, of a delicate bluish tint, very chamiiitg to work 
in, according to Cellini, though without the durability 
needed for statues placed out of doors.* It has been 
enriched with a most lavish hand and there is no part 
of the work without sumptuous decoration. The base, 
with the central wreath, is flanked by the Cavalcanti 
arms: above them rise two rectangular shafts enclosing 
the relief on either side. These columns are caiwed witli a 
fretwork of leaves, and their capitals are formed of 
strongly chiselled masks of a classical type, like those 
on the Or San Michele niche. Above the shafts comes the 
plinth, which has a peculiar egg and dart moulding, in its 
way ugly, and finally the whole thing is crowned with 
a bow-shaped arch, upon which the six term cotta PuiH 
are placed, two at cither extremity and the other pair 
lying along the curved space in the centre ;i' the panelled 
background and the throne arc covered with arabesques- 
But this intricate wealth of decorarion does not distract 
attention from the main figures. The Vir^n has just risen 
from the chair, part of her dixiss still restiog on the scat- 
Her face and feet turn in different directions, thus giving 
a dualism to the movement, an impression of surprise 
which is in itself a tour deforce. But there is nothing 
bizane or far-fetched, and the general idea one receives 
is that we have a momentary vision of the scene; we 
intercept the messe^e which is well rendered by the pose 

• "Due Trattati di Benvennto ed. Carlo MiLaussip 1S57. 

Cb. £ an marble. 

t C/, Puiti on the Roman TabemaclE. 
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of the angel, while its reception is acknowleged by the 
Btai'lled gesture of the Virgin. « E stupetida 
The ficheme is what one would expect from Luca HpITm 
R obbifu Nothing of the kind reappears in Donatello's 
work, and the attainment of beauty as such is also beyond 
the sphere of his usual ambition. Indeed, so widely does 
tlie Annunciation differ fi-om our notions about the artist, 
that it has been recently suggested that Donatdlo was 
a^ted in the work; while some people doubt the attribu- 
tion altogethefi Lhe idea that Michelozzo should have 
done some of the actual carving may be well or ill 
founded ^ in any case, no tangible argument has been 
advanced to support the idea. Donatello’s authorship 
is vouched for by Albertini, who wrote long before Vasari, 
and whose notice about the works of ait in Florence is of 
great value.']' Rut we have no standard of compai'ison, 
and Donatello himself had to strike out a new line for his 
new theme. The internal evidence in favour of DonateUo 
must theiefoi-e be sought in the accessories j and in archi¬ 
tectural details which occur elsewhere>| such as the big 
and somewhat incontinent hands, the typical pTitU^ and 
the rather heavy drapery. To this we may add the 
authority of early tradi'tion, the originality and strength 
of treatment, and hnaUy the practical impossibility of 
suggesting any alternative sculptor. 

• Bocchi^ p. 316. 

t ^eEnarialft dl molte autqe e piiturq della eitti di BireuM," ijia 
_ f Ojt San Micliele Eau, Lorens ^ivaDgelistaH 
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MartoUit Tradition says that Riiberto Mar tell i was the 
David and eavHftst of Donatello^s patrons. Sofarasweknow^ 
Domtello a two Robertos: the elder was seventj“ 

^ three at the time of Donatel1o'$ births and must 

therefore have lieen a nonagenaritm befoi-e his patronage 
could be effectively exercised; the other was twenty-two 
years younger than the sculptovj whom he could not have 
helped as a young man. But there is no question about 
tlie interest shown by the family in Donatello^s work. The 
David and the St. John, together with a portrait-bust and 
the coat of arms, still show’* theSr practical appi'eciation of 
his work and Donatello’^s gratitude to the family. Vasari 
is the first to mention these works, and it must be 
1 ‘emarlced that Albertini, who paid gi’eat attention to 
Donatello, mentions nothing but antique sculpture in 
the Martelli palace* The David and the St. John Baptist 
are both in marble, and w'ere probably made between 
1416 and 1436. The David, which wtis always pin zed 
by the family, is shown in the background of Bronzino's 
portrait of Ugolino Martelli.* It was then standing in tlie 
courtyard of the palace, but was taken indoors in 1S03 
intempe^ias. The statue is not altogether a success. Its 
allure is good : but the anatomy i$ feminine, the type 
is soft and yielding i the attitude w not spontaneous; and 
the head of Goliath, tucked uncomfortable between tlie 
feet, is poor. There is a bronze statuette in Eerlin which 
has been considered a study for this figure^ though it is 
most unlikely that Donatello himself would have taken 
the trouble to make bronze versions of Ws preparatory 
studies. The work, however, is in all probability by 
Donatello, and most of the faults in the marbla statue 
* In the Berlin GaJlery, 
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being corrected, it may be later than the Martelli figure, 
from ’which it also varies in several particulars. The 
statuette is fill! of life and vigour, and the David is a 
sturdy shepherd-boy v^ho might well engage a Lion or 
a bear* In one respect ’the Martelli figure is of great 
iinportaiace. It is unfinished—^the only unfinished marble 
we have of the master^ and it gives an insight into 
the methods he employed. It is fortunate that we have 
some means of understanding how Donatello- gained his 
endsj although this statue does Jsot show him at his 
best; indeed it may have been abandoned because it 
did not reach his expectations. Howevexj ’we ha’ve nothing 
else to judge by+ The first criticism suggested by the 
David is that Donatello betrays the great effort it cost 
him. Like the unfinished Faith by Mine da Fiesole,* it is 
laboured and experimental. They set to ’wort hoping that 
later stages would enable them to rectify any error or 
miscalculation, but both found they had gone too far* 
The material would permit no $nch thing, and with 
aU theii' skill one sees that the blocks of marble did 
not unfold the statues which lay hidden ’within. As 
heavers of stone, Donatello and Mino cannot compare with 
Michael Angelo. Jacopo della Quercia alone had some¬ 
thing of his genius of maberiah Nobody left more 
unfinished work than Michael Angelo. The Victoryj 
the bast of Brutus, the Madonna and Child,f to mention a 
few out of many, show clearly what his system was. In the 
stattie of Victory we see the three stages of development 
or completion. The statue is hi the stone, grows out of it. 
The marble seems to be as soft as soap, and Michael 
Angelo simply peels off $ucoasaive strata, apparently 
* Serlbi t All thtee Ihi Bajqgella 
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extractiBg a statue without the smallest effort. The three 
grades are respectively ^liown in the rough-hewn head 
of the crouching figuiis, then in the head of the triumphant 
youth above him, finally in his completed torso. But each 
stage is finished relatively. Completion is relative to dis- 
tance; the Brutus is finished or unfinished according to our 
standpoiiitj physical or uesthetia Moreover, the treatment 
S$ not partial or piecemeal; the statue was in the maible A'oni 
the beginning, andis an entity from its initial stage; in many 
ways each stage is equally fine* Thfi paradox of Michael 
Angelovs technique is that hisa&o^:so is really a finished study^ 
The Victory also shows how the deep folds of drapery are 
bored preparatory to being carved, in order that the chisel 
might meet less resistance in the narrow spaces; this is also 
the case in the Martelli David, As a technical adjunct boring 
was very useful, but only aa a process. When employed 
as a mechanical device to represent the hair of the head, 
we get the Homan Empress disguised as a sponge or 
a honeycomb* These tricks reveal much moie than pure 
technicalities of art. Gainsboieugh's habit of using paint 
brushes four or five feet long throws a flood of light upon 
theory and practice alike. There is, howevier, another 
work, possibly by Donatello himself^ which gives no 
insight into anything hut technical methods, but which is 
none the less important* This is the large Madonna and 
Child surrounded by angels, belonging to Signor Bardini 
of Florence, It is unhappily a complete wreck, five heads, 
including the ChUd^s, having been broken away. It is a 
relief in stucco, modelled, not cast, and is closely allied 
with a group of Madonnas to which reference is made 
hereafter.* We can see precisely how this relief was made* 
• Set p. iBs, 
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The shioco adbel‘le^i to a strong canvas, which id its turn 
is ruiiled on bo a wooden panel. The backgrounds 
much injured^ is decorated with mosaic and geometrical 
patterns of glassj now dim and opaque with age. The 
relief must have been of signal merit. Complete it 
would have rivalled the polychrome Madonna of the 
Louvre: as a fragtnent it is quite auffideut to prove that 
the Plot Madonna^ in the same museum^ is not authentic* 
One more trick of the sculptor remains to be noticed. 
Vasari and Bocchi say that Donatello^ recognising the 
value of hia work, grouped his figures so that the limbs 
and drapery should offer few protruding angles, in order 
to minimise the danger of fracture. It was his insurance 
against the fragility of the stone: when working in 
bronze such precautions would be less necessary. It is 
quite true that in the larger (igures there is a marked 
I'estraiiit in this I'cspect, while in his bas-xcliefs^ where the 
danger was less, the tendency to raise the arms above the 
head is often exaggerated. But too much stress should 
not be laid upon this explanation: it is hard to believe 
that Donatello would have let so crucial a matter be 
governed by such a consideration. Speaking generally^ 
Donatello was neither more nor less restrictive than his 
Florentine contemporariesj and it w^as only at a later 
period that the isolated statue received perfect freedom, 
such as that in the Cellini Perseus^ or the Mercury by 
Gian Bolognaj or Berninis woi'k in marbk. 
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Euly Another important statue in the Martelli 
paJaoe i$ that of St John the Baptist .Besides 
being the earliest patron of Plorience, St John 
was the titular saint of every Baptistery in the land. This 
accounts for the frequency with which we find his statues 
and iicenes from his particularly in Tuscany. With 
Donatello he was to some extent a speciality, and we can 
almost trace the sculptor’s evolution in liis pteseiitinent 
of the Baptist, beginning with the chivalixrus figure on 
the Campanile and ending with the haggard ascetic of 
Venice. Wc have SL John as a child in the BargeUo, as a 
boy in Home, as a stripling in the Maiielli palace. On 
the bell-tower he is grown up, in the Prari he is gi-owiug 
older, and at Siena he is shown as old as Biblical history 
would permit. The St. John in the Casa Maiielli, oUra 
intti migolare* was so highly prized that it was made an 
heirloom, with penalties for such nieniLMWs of the family 
who disposed of it. This St. John is a link between the 
Giovannino and the mature prophet. He is, as it were, 
dazed, and sets forth upon his errand with open-mouthed 
wonder. He has a strain of melancholy, and seems rather 
weakly and hesitating. But there is no attempt after 
emaciation. The limbs axe well made, and as sturdy as 
one would expect, in view of the unformed lin^ of the 
model; the hands also are good. As regards .the face, one 
notices that the nose and mouth are rather crooked, and 
that the eyes diverge: not, indeed, that these defects ate 
really displeasing, since they are what one sometimes 
finds in living youth. Another Baptist which has hitherto 

* Gaoclii, 33. Like Uts David, it osed la Lva oot of doors, uctit la 
1735NicolausMaicielli" 1 naedeasuastiaastulir.'’ ItsbasedalesiroDi 
1794- 
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escaped attention is the small marble figure, about four 
feet high, which stands in a niche over the sacristy door 
of San Giovanni iiorentmo in Home. It was placed 
there & few years ago, when, owing to the prevalent mania 
of rebuilding, it became necessaiy to demolish the little 
oratory on theCorso which belonged to tbe Mother Church 
close by. Tbe statue was scaiicdy seen in its old home : 
how it got there is unknown. The ehnreh itself was not 
founded by the Florentines until after Donatelloh death, and 
this statue loohs as if it had been made before Donatdlo's 
visit to Home in 1433, But its authenticity cannot be 
questioned. We have the same type as in the MartelT i 
Baptist, with something of the Fi'aneo-Gothic sentiment. 
This St. John is rather younger, a Giovannino, his thin lithe 
figure draped with the camel-hair tunic which ends above 
the knees. Hanging over the left shouldei‘ is a long piece 
of drapery, falling to the ground behind him, and giving 
support to the marble, just as in the other Baptist. We 
have the open mouth, the curly hair and the bro^ nostrils: 
in every way it is a typical work of the sculptor. There 
are two other early Baptists, both in the Barge!Jo. The 
little relief in Pietra Serena* is a delightfiil rendering of 
gentle boyhood. UTie modelling shows Donatello'' a miLS- 
tcrfal treatment cf the soft flesh and the tender muscles 
beneath it. Everything is subordiaated to his object of 
showing xeal boyhood with all the chaim of its im¬ 
perfections. The head is i^bown in profile^ thus enabling 
us to judge the pi^dse nature of all the features, each 
one of which bears tbe imprint of callow Tjwrbidezza* 

* It was Required for nine xecliia$ Id Ma Hum m Andrl ]ia 3 a 

ver5ioD In stucco^ on rather a lar.giefr ecaler A marble version ^ro^l 
the Strawberry HUl Oollectloii now belougs to Sir Cbarlea DI3ke, M,P+ 
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Even the hair has the dainty qualities of childhood: it 
has the texture of silk. It is a striking contrast to the 
life-sixed Baptist who has just reached tnanhood. We 
see a St, John walking out into the descfii. He looks 
downward to the scroll in his hand, trudging forward 
with a hesitating gait,—but only hesitating because he is 
not sure of his foothold, so deeply is he absorbed in reading. 
It is a triumph of concentration. Donatello has enlis M 
every agency that could intensify the oblivion of the world 
around him. It is from this aloofness that the Jigure leaves 
a detadicd and inhospitable impression. One feels in¬ 
stinctively that this St. John would be friendless, for he 
has nothing to offer, and asks no sympathy. There is no 
room fen- anybody else in his career, and nobody can shaix: 
his labours or mitigate his privations. In shoii, there is no 
link between him and the spectator. Unless we interpret 
the statue in this manner, it loses all interest—it never 
had any beauty—and the St. John becomes a tiresome 
person with a pedantic and ill-balanced mind. But 
Donatello can only have meant to teach the lesson of 
concentrated unity of purpose, which is the chief if not 
the only characteristic of this St. John. Technically the 
work is admirable. The singular care with which the 
limbs arc modelled, especially the ftet and hands, is note^ 
worthy: while the musculo system, the prominent spinal 
cord, and the pectoral bones are rendered with mi ex¬ 
actitude which leads one to suppose Donatello reproduced 
all the peculiarities of his model. It has been said that 
Michelozzo helped Donatello on the ground that certain 
details reappear on the Acagazri monument. The argu¬ 
ment is speculative, and would perhaps gain by being 
inverted,—by pointing out that when making the A ragagRi 
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figuresj Michdo^zo, the lesser was ii»flueDced by 

Donatello, the greater* - 


Donatello EuHj as Donatello realised the unity of the arts, 
te cannot daim him as a universal genius^ like 

Painter Leonardo or Michael Angelo, ^vho combined 
the art of literature with plastic^ pictorial and 
ai-chitectural distinction. But at the same time Donatello 
did not confine himself to sculpture. Ha ^vas a member 
of the Guild of St. Luke: he designed a stained-glass 
window for the Cathedral: his opinion on building the 
Cupola was constantly invited, and he made a number 
of marble works, such as niches, fountains, ^Ueries 
and tombs, into which the pursuit of architecture and 
oonstructiou was bound to enter. Moreover, his back- 
gi^ounda were usually suggested by architectural motives- 
Donatello joined the painters^ guild of St. Luke in 141^, 
and in a document of this year he called jPic/or** 
There is a great variety in the names and qualiOcatious 
given to artists during the fifteenth century. In the first 
edition of the Livea^ Vasari calls Ghiberti a painter. 
Pisano, the medalliat, signed himself Pictor* Lasirofuoht 
or stone-fitter, is applied to Nanui di BanoOp-]" Giovanni 
Nani was called Donatello is also called 

Marmcr^y pkehiapi^rei^ and wocdc^rver.|| In the com¬ 
mission from the Orvieto Cathedral for a bronze Baptist he 
is comprehensively described as “ Jiguranm^ 

• I>omD[«ra archivfiSj la, viii.p 1412 , t /^Vh, 3?^ xii.H 140?- 

t Pftidua^ 3 , ivp, t 443 p 

i When working at Pisa io ^4^7* See CeutoianU^ p. 4. 

d Commissiaa for bronze Baptist for Aacona, 14^3^ 
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magistmm. lapidtan alQiw inic^aiorem ^gitrarum m ligTto 
et ma^'ftrum (wwimwi ira/£tio?ywir*’^ Finally, 

like Ciiiffhgni,f he is called duri/ext goldsmith.^ Cellini 
mentions Dotwitello’s success in painting,§ and Gaurieus, 
vho wrote early in tlie sixteenth century, says that tlie 
favourite maxim inculcated by Donatella to his pupils 
was Draw : that is the whole foundation of 

sculptiite.” II Tile only pictorial work that has survived 
is the great stained-glass Coronation of the Virgin in tlie 
Duoino. Ghiberti submitted a competitive coitoon and 
the Domopera hod to settle which was ct 

Iwrutmldiiiis pfv rccfcria."’ Donatello’s design was acccpted,f 
and tlie, actual glazing was caiTied out by Bernardo 
hVaiiccsco in eighteen months,** The background is a 
plain blue sky, and the two gioot figures are the centi'e of 
a warm and harmonious composition. Tim window stands 
■well omong its fellows os regards colour and design, but 
docs not help us to solve difficult problems coniiected with 
Donatello’s drawings. Numbers have been attributed to 
him on InsuflicieRt foundation, ff The fact is that, notwith- 

* Contract In Orviato an:bive$, to, ii,, 1423, 
t I>omopera, n, is,, 1420. $ /M. rg, iii,. 1426. 

& "Dee Ct, xiL 

y Pgmjpoiuu5 Gauricus. " Dfl Sculptura;' J504, p, b, iii. 

H April 1434^ ** See Amnican s/ June 15**, 

tt Tlae so St George in tbe Eoyal Library at Windsor has 

been d*termint?d by Mr. R. Holmes to be Perusing's study ior the 
St. Micbad in the National Gallery triptych. In the Uffizzi several 
pen-and-ink draw togs are attributed to DonateJto. The four eagles, 
the group of three peasauEa^ the two figures seen from behind (Frame 5^ 
Jind! the CATidlesEiok fPrame y. No, fiis.Jp sxa nondescfipt 
studio In ’Which no ipecdfic sign of Donatello s-ppears. The five 
winged Futti (Frime 7, No. ^ofi) the two studies of the Madonna 
(Frame y, Ho, 38 f.) are more Donatisilesgue, but they show the 
nigghug touch of sopae draughtscum who tried to mnka a sketch by 
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standing tJifi explicit statements of Borghini and Vasari 
that Donatello and Michael Angelo were compaTable iu 
dvaughtsmanship^ we have no authenticated work through 
which to make our inductions. A large and important scene 
of the Flagellation in the placed within a coiuplt- 

cated architectural framework, and painted in green wash, 
has some later Renaissance features, but recalls DonateUo’s 
compositions. In the same collection are two extremely 
curiogg pen-and-ink drawings which give variants of 
Donatello's tomb of John XXIIL in the Baptistery- The 
first of them (No. 660) shows the Pope in his tiara, whereas 
on the tomb this symbol of the Papacy occupies a sub¬ 
ordinate place. The Charity below carries child i^n, 
another variant from the tomb itself. The second study 
(No. G61) gives the effigy of a bareheaded knight in fuU 
armour lying to the left^ and the basal figures also differ from 
those on the actual tomb* These drawings are certainly of 
the fifteenth century, and even if not directly traceable to 
Donatello himself, are important from their relation to the 

pittc indicAtlooS with hia pen. There is also a study in brown waali of 
tbe Baptistery Magdalen: probably made frOEn^ and not /ofp the statue. 
The Louvre has an ink aketth (Mo, 3^35, Reynolds and His De la Salle 
Collections) of th# three M^riES at ibe Tomb, or perhapt a fragment of 
B. CmcLfiiioqj with a fourth figure, oowled like a monk. It is a gaunt 
compositioUp made with very &tron|f lines. It may be noted that the 
are roughly saggested by rtirale^, a mannotisra which recura in 
several drawings ascribed to Donatello. This was also a trick gf 
Ealdassare Feniszi (Sketch-Bwk, Siena library, p. 13, &e.). In the 
British Museum there Is an Apostle holding a book (Mo. 1S60, 6 . 13.31}, 
with, a DDnatellesc|ue hand and forearm; also a Lamenlation over the 
dead Christ (No. 7* 2, tfii?). Both are interesting drawings, but 
the positive evidence of Donatello^s authorship is iHi* Mr Catborne 
Hardy's drawings which has beea ascribed to tJouateUo, is really by 
Mantegna, a capital study far oue of the frescoes in the EreEDitani. 

* U£&zf ip Ftannj No. 6347 f. 
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gi’fiOit tomb of the Pope, for which Doiiotcllo wos respon-' 
fiible. But we have no right to sEty that even these are 
Donatello^s own work. In fact, drawings on paper by 
Donatello would seem mhcrently improbable. Although 
he almost drew in marble when working in stiacaato^ 
the lowest kind of relief, he was essentially a modeller, 
ratlier than a draughtsman, Leonardo was just the 
revei-se; Mii^acl Angelo woe both, but with him sculp¬ 
ture was the art. Donatdlo had small sense of surface 
or silhouette, and we would not expect him to commit 
his ideas to paper, just os Nollekens,* who drew so 
badly that he finally gave up drawing, and limited him¬ 
self to modelling instead—tuming the clay round and 
round and obsenring it from different aspects, thus employ¬ 
ing a tactile in place of a pictorial medium, Canova 
trusted chiefly to the plastic Sense to create the form. Hut 
Donatello must nevertheless have used pen and ink to 
sketch the tombs, the galleries, tlie Homan tah^macle, and 
similar works. It is unfortunate that none of his studies 
can be identified. There is, however, one genuine sketch 
by Donatello, but it is a sketch in day. The London 
Panel t was made late in life, when Donatello left a con¬ 
siderable share to his a.ssistants. It is tberefoi'e a valuable 
document, showing Donatello^s system as regards his own 
preliminary studies and the amount of finishing he would 
leave to pupils. We see his astonishing plastic facility, and 
the ease with which he could impirovise by a few curves, 
depressions and prominences so complex a thtan*> as the 

• Sfi* Lift by J, T, Smith, i 3 aS. 

■f Victoria aod Mbert No. 7619, This sketch, wMch 

appears to have beea mado for the Forzpn family, has beeio mistaken 
for a study tor the LorenEo pulpit 
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Flagellation^ or Christ on the Cross^ It is a marvel of 
dexterity. 

Sculpt ore relies upon the eontour, architecture upon the 
line- The distinction is vital^ and it not for the 
number and importance of the exceptions, ftom Michael 
Angelo down to Alfired Stevens, one would think that the 
sculptor-architect would be an anomaly* In describing 
the pui-suits of Donatello and Bimiallesco during their 
first visit to Rome, Manetti $ays that the former was 
engrossed by his plastic researches, “ scnza m£ti aprire gli 
occhi alia arcMteiliira.^'* It is difficult to believe that 
Donatello had no eyes for architectui-e. There are sevcial 
reasons to $how that later on he gave some attention to 
its study* Like the Roman Tabcmac-le, the Niche on 
Or San Michele * is without any Gothic details. Albertini 
mentions Donatello as its sole author, but it is pfrebahle 
that Michcloszo, who helped on the statue of St. Louis, 
was also associated with its niche. It is a notable work, 
designed without much regard to harmony between 
various or del’s of architecture, but making a very rich 
and pleasing whole- It is decorated with some admirable 
reliefs- On the base are winged putii carrying a wreath i 
in the spandrils above the arch are two more. The upper 
frieze has also winged cheruba’’ heads, six of them with 
swags of fruit and foliage, all of exceptional chairn and 
vivacity. The motive of wings recurs in the large 
triangular space at the top; flanking the magnificent 
Ttinity, three grave and majestic heads, which though. 

* The coinplcled about 1434-5. There Is a drawing of it 

m Vettorio Ghibeiti'a Kote-bwk* p. 70. I-andQCci, in his '^I)Eario 
FiorenHiiOH^^ says that Verrochio^a group was placed in it on June 21^ 
1483. 
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iinil^ are kept diVtiiiet, and though similar in tjpe are full 
of individual character, lliis little relief, placed rather 
high, and discountetiajtccd by the haonze group beloiv, is a 
memorable achievement of the early fifteenth centiiry and 
heralds the advent of the power and aolcmnity, the Tsni- 
haat of Michael Angelo. Donatello’s aptitude for areW- 
teetural setting is also illustrated by the dioi-jstei-s’galleries 
in the Cathedral and San Lorensso. The former must be 
dealt w'itli in detail when considering Donatello’s treatment 
of childhood. As an architectural work it shows how the 
sculptor employed decorative adjuncts such as mosaic and 
majolica ■ to set off the white ntarble; he also added deep 
moitjon slabs of porphyiy and bronze heads, thus combin¬ 
ing various arts and materials. Having no sculpture, the 
Cantona of San Lorenso is perhaps more important in 
mnnection, as it is purely constructive, while its condition is 
inti^t: the Cathedral gallcay having been mbuilt on rather 
conjectural lines. In San XiOi^enzo w'e find the same ideas 
and peculiarities, such as the odd egg and dart moulding 
which reappears on the Annunciation. The colour effects 
are obtained by porphyiy and inlaid moibles. But we 
see how much Donatello trusted to sculpture^ and how 
indifferently he fared without it. This gallery does 
not retain one’s attention. There is a stiffness about 
it, almost a monotony, and it looks more like the 
fragment of a balcony than a Cantoria^ for thciie is 
no marked tenninal motive to complete and enclose it 
at either end. Two gateways have been escribed to 
Donatello, but there is nothing either in their architecture 
or the treatment of their heraldic decoration, which is 

* CJ. Paymeuts to Andiea MoscatcUo, for painted and rfawd terra¬ 
cotta tar the Paduan altar. May 
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distiDctive of the sculptor * There can be do doubt that 
Donatello was employed as architect by the Chapter of 
SanC Antonio at Padua,f and his love of buildings is 
constantly shown in the background of his reliefer But the 
strongest testimony to his arebiteeturfd skill is derived 
from the fact that he was commissioned in 1416 to 
make a model for the then unfinished enpoja of the 
Cathedral at Florence^ Brunellesco and Nanni di Banco 
also received similar orders. Bmnellesco alone underwood 
the immense difficulty of the task^ and in the nest year he 
announced his return to Rome fbr fuither resear^* In 
X418 the sum of two hundred gold florins was oflered 
for the best modeh and in 1419 Ghiberti, Naimi di Banco, 
Donatello and Erunellesco all received payments for 
models. DonateHo''s was made of brick. Ultimately the 
work was entrusted to Brunellesco, who oveimme the 
ignorance and intrigues which he encountered from 
all sides, his two staunch friends being Donatello and 
Luca della Robbia. As to the nature of Donatello’s 
models we know nothing; it is, however, clear that his 
opinion was at one time considered among the beat 
available on a problem which required knowledge of 
engineering. Aa a military engineer Donatello was a 
failurei He was sent in 1429 with other artistg to 
construct a huge dam outside the besieged town of Lucca, 
in order to fiood or isolate the city. The amateur and 
dikUfinte of the Renaissance found a rare oppCKrtimity 
in warfare; and this passion for war and its preparations 

* From the Resides £a dell” arte degU Albergatorl, and that of Hha 
Ri^attieri of Rloresce. Egured os plates xii. osd xv. of Qitooci'i 
* * Kioordi dd MercotO Vecchio,'' 

f Cf, Payments for work on Ar^i At iii dc h JawerKre df 

h i.r.H the crociera of the church, March and April ii, 1444^ 
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occurs frequently among these early artists. Leonarrlo 
designed scores of military engines. Francesco di Giorgio 
has left a whole bookful of such sketches, in one of which 
he anticipates the torpedo-boat.* So, too^ Midiael 
Angelo took his share in erecting fortificationsj though 
he did not fritter away so much time on eKpcriraents as 
some of his contemporaries. Donatello and his coJ leagues 
did not even leave us plans to compensate for their 
ignominious failure. One is struck by the confidence 
of these Reufussance people, not only in art but in every 
walk of life. They were $o sore of success, that failure 
came to be regarded as surprising, and veiy unprofessional. 
Michael Angelo had no conception of possible failure. 
He embarked upon the colossal statue of the Pope when 
quite inexperienced in casting; he was the first to taunt 
Leonardo on his failure to make the equestrian statue. 
’When somebody failed, the work was handed over to 
another man, who wa^ expected to succeed. Thus Ciuffagni 
had to abandon an unpromising statue, quod et i?icpt€ 
tjMwm ZoSorawi;,! ^nd the David of Michael Angelo was 
made from a block of marble upon which Agostino di 
Duccio had already made fruitless attempts* 

Two fountains are ascribed to Donatdlo, made respec¬ 
tively for the PazOT and Medici families. The former 
now ’belongs to Signor Bardini. It is a fine bold thing, 
but the figure and centtepicce are unfortunately missing, 
The marble is coated with the delicate patina of water: 
its deoomtion is rather nondescript, but there is no reason 
to suppose that Rosscllino^s/bnte mentioned by Alhcrtini 
was the only one possessed by the Great House of the 
Pazzi* The Medici fountain, now in the Pitti Palace, i$ 
* Siena Library. t Doffiopera, 7, viL 14:51 . 
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rathw larger, being nearly eight feet high. The decora¬ 
tion ia opulent, And one could not date these florid ideas 
before Donatello’s later yeara. The boy at the top 
diagging along a swan is Donate! lesque, but with man¬ 
nerisms to which we are unaccustomed. The work is not 
mnvincmg as regards his authorship- The mathle Lavabo 
in the sacristy of San Lorenao is also a doubtful piece of 
sculpture. It has been attributed to VerTodiio,Donatelb 
and RosseUino. It has least affinity to Donatello. The 
detailed attention paid by the sculptor to the floral decora¬ 
tion, and the fussy manner in which the whole thing is 
overcrowded, as if the artist were afraid of simplicity, 
suggest the band of Rossdlino, to whom Albertini, the 
first writer on the subject, has ascribed it. Donatello 
made the Maraocco, the emblematic Lion of the Horen- 
tines, and it has therefore been assumed that he also made 
its marble pedestal. This is held to be contemporary with 
the niche of Or San Michele. So far as the arehitcctural 
and decorative lines are concerned this is not impossible, 
though the eaily Renaissance motives long retained thdr 
popularity. There is, howei-er, one detail showing that 
the base must be at least twenty-five years older than the 
niche. The arms of the various quarters of Florence are 
carved upon the frieze of the base. Among these shields 
we notice one bearing “ on a field sem^ of flcura-derlys, 
a label, above all a bendlet derter,” These are not 
Italian arms. They were granted iu l4oS to Jean, Cbmte 
de Dunois, on illegitimate son of the Duo d'Orleans. His 
coat had previously borne the bendlet sinister, but this 
was officially turned into a bendlet dexter, to show that 
the King had been pleased to legitimise himiu recognition 
of his services to Joan of Arc. Jean was a contemporary 
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of Donotcllo, ftod the coat may have been placed among 
the othLT shields as a compliment to l^nnoc. Certainly no 
quarter of a town could use a mark of cadency below a 
l^ndlet, and Florence was more careful tlinn xaosi Italian 
towns to be precise in her hemldry. Numbers of stone 
bearing tlie arms of Florentine fsunilics wci'o placed 
upon the palace walls. When high up and protected by 
the broad caves they have survived; but, as a ride, those 
which were ejcposed to the wcathci', carved as they usually 
were in soft stone, have perished.* Bocchi mentions tha-t 
Donatello made coats-of-arims for the Bccchi, the Boni 
and the Poasi. Others have been ascribed to him, namely, 
the Stemma of the Ai'te della Seta, from the Via di 
Capaccio, that on the Gianfigliafiii Palace, the shield 
inside the courtyard of the PalasKO Davansati, and that 
on the Palazzo Qumatesi, all in Florence. Tlicse have 
been much repaired, and in some cases almost entirely 
renewed. The shield on the eastern side of the old 
Martel]i Palace (in the Via dc* Martclli, No, 9) is, 
perhaps, coeval with Donatello, hut it is insignificant 
beside the shield praerved inside the present palace. 
This coat-of-arras, which is coloured according to the 
correct metals and tincture, is one of the finest c^iitant 
specimens of decorative heraldry. It is a winged griffin 
rampant, with the tail and hindlegs of a lion. The 
shield is supported by the stone figure of a retainer, cut 
in very deep relief, as the achievement was to be seen 
from the street below. But the shield itself rivets one^^s 
attention. This griffin can be classed with the Stryge, or 

* C/. thosft high, up on thft Lo|;gia de' Lan^L or in oth&t Td$caii 
towns Tvhera the climate was not more severe, but where there was Jess 
cash Of iiicliBatiOji to replace tlie shields wbidi were worn away. 
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the Etruscan Chiiutcra as $. classic escfluiple gf the 
fantastic monsters which were used for conventional 
purposes, hut which were >ridely believed to exist. It 
possesses all the traditional attributes of the griffin/ It 
is fearless and heartless: its horrible claws strike out to 
wound in every direction^ and the whole body vibrates 
with feline elasticity^, as well as the agile movement 
of a bud. Regarding it purely os a composition, 
we see how admirably Donatello used the space at his 
command: his economy of the shield is masterly. It 
is occupied at every angle, but nowhere crowded* The 
spaces which are left vacant are deliberately contrived to 
enhance the effect of the figure. It is the antithesis of the 
MoTirocco.* The sculptor must have seen lions, hut the 
Marzocoo is not treated in a heraldic spirit, although it 
holds the heraldic emblem of Florence, the peur de 
Jiorencie, Physically it is unsuccessful, for it has no 
spring, there is very little musde iu the thick legs whidi 
look like pillars, and the back is fax too broad. But 
Donatello is saved by his tact; he was ostensibly making 
the portrait of a lion ^ though he gives none of its features, 
he gives us all the chief leonine chaxacteristiesp He excelled 
in imatginary animals, like the Chinese artists who make 
admirable dragons, but indifferent tigers. 

* The marble originaL Is now la the Bargetlg. aiad hms been replaced 
by a broazfi which occupies the old site on the Ringhlera of tbe 
Falazio PubblicO. Lloo? wtsn pdptilAj La Florence. Albertlsi mentions 
an anti<]ue porphyry lion in ibe Casa Cappooi, mnch admired by 
Uarenz* d*' Medici. Faolo Ucello painted a Hon fi^ht for Cosimo, 
The ciiTlaiis rhymed chronicle of 1459 describee ih* linn fights in the 
i;reat Piaasa ['* Rcr- It, Script.," H. ^21]. Other copid be quotod+ 
Donatiello made a etone Hon for the courtyard of the house used 
by Mnrrin V, donD^ his visit to Florenoe in 
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The Sieiw Siena hod planned her Cathedial on so ambi- 
Poat. tious a scale, that had not the plague reduced 
hear to penury the Dnomo of Florence would have been 
completely outrivalled. The Sienese, however, ordered 
various works of importance for their Cathcdi'al, and among 
these the Font takes a high place. It was entrusted to 
Jacopo della Quercia, who had the active assistance of 
Donatello and Ghiberti, as well os that of the Turini and 
Neroocio, toivnsmen of his own. Donatello was thus 
brought under new influences. He made a relief, a tp&rtello 
or little door, two statuettes, and some children, all in 
bronze, being helped in the casting by MichelOKZO. Jacopo, 
who was about ten years older than Donatello, liad been 
a competitor for the Baptistery gates. He was a man of 
immense power, in some ways greater than Donatello; 
never failing to treat bis work on broad and massive lines, 
and one of the few sculptors whose work can survive 
mutilation. Tlie fragments of the Fonte Gaya need no 
reconstructioii or repair to tdl their meaning; their 
statuesque virtues, though sadly mangled, prockum the 
unmisttdcable touch of genius. But Donatello's person¬ 
ality was not aSiected by the Sienese artists, Jacopo, it 
is true, waa constantly absent, being busily engaged at 
Bologna, to the acute annoyance of the Sienese, who 
ordered him to return forthwith. Jacopo said he would 
die rather than disobey, “ ^otivs di^et iiu»i gtum iton 
obe^re ptiiric rao?"; but the political troubles at the 
northern town prevented his pwmpt return. However, 
after being fined he got home, was iicconciled to the 
Chapter, and ultimately received high honours from the 
city. His font is an interesting example of transition; 
the base is much more Gothic than the upper part The 
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base or font proper is a large hexagonELl ba$on decorated 
^vith six bronze reliefs and a br'OnBe statuette between each 
—Faith, Hope, Charity^ Justiise, F^udenoe* and Strength, 
The reliefs are scenes from the life of the Baptist. iVom 
the centre of the font rises the tall Renaissance tabei^oacle 
’with five niches, in vrhich Jacopo placed marble statues of 
David and the four major prophetsjOne of which suggested 
the San Petronio of Michael Augelo. A statue of the 
Baptist surmounts the entire font. In spite of the numher 
of people who co-operated with Jacopo, the whole 
composition is liarmoDious- Donatello made the gilded 
statuettes of Faith and Hope. The formerj looking down- 
’words, has something of Sienese severity, Hope is with 
upturned countenance^ joining her hands in prayer; charm¬ 
ing alike in her gesture and pose. Two instalments for 
these figures are recorded in 14£S, The authorities bad 
been lai in paying for the work, and we have aletter* asking 
the Doinopera for paymen t^ Donatello and Michelozzo being 
rather surprised —** maravig'Uati —that the fiorins 

had not arrived. The last of these bronze Virtues, by Goto 
di Neroccio, ’was not placed on the font till 14S1. Donatello 
also had 'the commission for the sportellOy the bronze Joor 
of the tabernacle. But the authorities were dissatisfied 
with the work and returned it to the sculptor, though 
indemnifying him for the loss.j" This was in 1404, the 
children for the upper comice having been made ftoro 1428 
onwards* The relief, which was oidered in 1421, was finished 
aome time in 1427. It is Donatello’s first relief in bronze, 
and his earliest definitive effort to use a complicated ait^hl- 
tectural background. The incident is the head of St. John 
being pi^ented on the charger by the kneeling executioner- 

t Lofifnlk 2$, 


^ 9, V. MUaaesl^ it 134* 
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Herod starts back dismayed at the &ight, suddenly realising 
the purport of bis action, TVo children playing beside 
him hurriedly get up; one sees that in^a moment they, too, 
viM be terror-stiicken* Salome watches the scene; it i$ very 
simple and very dramatic. The bas-relief of St, George 
i^eleasing Princess Sabra, the Cleodolinda of Spencer's 
Faerie Queen^ is treated as an epic, the works having a 
connecting bond in the figures of the girls, who closely 
i^emble each other* Much as one admires the <rf 
Sh George slaying the dragon, this bron 2 e relief of Siena 
is the finer of the two \ it is more peifect in its way, and 
Donatello shows more apt appieciation of the spaces at 
his disposal. The Siena plaque^ like the maible relief of 
the dance of Salome at Lilie^ to which it is analogous, has 
a series of arches vanishing into perspective. They are not 
foituitous buildings, but are used by the sculptor to sub¬ 
divide and multiply the incidents. They give depth to 
the scene, adding a sense of the beyond. The Lille relief 
has a wonderful background^ full of hidden things, remind- 
ing one of the mysterious etchings of Piranesi. 


MicheloEzo For ten years Donatello was associated witli 
and the MichelozEO,* who began as assistant and finally 
TomlT entered into a partnership which lasted until 
143S. The whole subject is obsem'e, and until 
we have a critical biography of Michelo23so his relation 
with various men and monuments of the fifteenth century 
must remain problematical. Michelozzo has not hitherto 
received his due meed of appreciation* As a sculptor and 
architect he frequently held a subordinate position, and it 
• See ''Arch. Storko deir Arte," p. eog. 
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has been assumed that he therefore lacked independence and 
originality. But the man who was Court architect of the 
Medici, and director of the Cathedral building staffs was no 
mere hack ; while his sculpture at MiUuij Naples, and 
Moutepulciano show that his plastic abilities were far 
from meau. He wa^ a great man with interludes of 
smallness. When Donatello required technical help in 
casting, Michelozzo was called in* Though Donatello had 
worked for Ghiberti on the bronze gates, he was never 
quite at home in the science of castingi Gauricus says he 
always employed professionEil help—ipjtf, 
campariariorum opera eemper.^ * Caldieri cast for him 
at Padua. Michelo^o also hdped Luca della Robbia in 
casting the Sacristy gates which Donatello should have 
made; the commissions which Donatello threw over were 
those for work In bronze* The partnership extended over 
some of the best years of Donatello^s life, and three tombe, 
the Sh Louis, and the Prato pulpit are among their 
joint products. The tombs of Pope John XXIIL in the 
Baptistery, that of Aragazzi the Papal Secretary at 
Montepuldano, and that of Cardinal Brancacci at Naples, 
are noteworthy landmarks In the evolution of sepulchral 
monuments, which attained their highest perfection in 
Italy* In discussing them it will be seen how fully 
Michelozzo shared the responsibilities of Donatello. 
Baldassare Coscia, on his election to the Papacy, took 
the title of John XXIII, He was deposed by a council 
aud retired to Florence, where he died in 1418, He 
was befriended by the Medici^ who erected the luonu- 

^ "De Stiilptiim/' i5Q4H£b^io e. i. Qn the other hand, the sculptor 
VefrroqhJo c^Lst 4 bell for the VaJiomhrosaas ia 1474, evd ^rtiUery fot 
the Venetian Republic. 
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ment, the last papal tomb outside Romej to his memory, 
^^JokunTies Quondam Papa is inscribed on it, 

and it is said that Coscia^s successful rival objected to 
this appellation of his predecessor, but the protest went 
unheeded. The tomb is remarkable in many ways. Its 
construction is most skilful, as it was governed by 
the two upright pillars between whieh the monument 
had to Iks fitted* We have a scries of horizontal 
lines; a frieze at the base, then three Virtues; above 
this the effigy^ and finally a Madonna beneath a bal- 
dachino. Each tier is separated by lines which intemect 
the columns at right angles. The task of making a 
monument which would not be dwarfed by these huge 
plain pillars was not easy. But the tomb, which is deco¬ 
rated with prudent reserve, holds its own. The effigy is 
brotiKc: all the rest is marble* It was probably coloured, 
and a drawing in Ghiberti’^ note-book gives a background 
of chfiTL’y red, with the figures gilded, * Coscia lies in his 
miti'e and episcopal robes, his head turned outwards 
towards the spectator- The features are admirably 
modelled with the firmness and consistency of living 
flesh: indeed it is the portrait of a sleeping man, troubled, 
perhaps, in his dream. The tomb was made some years 
after Coscia's death, and Donatello bos not treated him os 
a dead man. The efiigy is a contrast to that of Cardinal 
Brancacci, where we have the unmistakable lineaments 
and fallen features of a corpse. The dnaky hue of Cosda's 
face should be noticed; the bronre appears to have been 
rubbed with some kind of dark composition^ similar in 
tone to that employed by Torrigiano* Below the recum- 

• O^. p, 70* In tbU drawing two jmtfi are also sbowa holding a 
ab{>ve the moaumeat; this baj now disappaired. 
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bent Pope is the sarcophagus; two ddightful winged boys 
hold the cartel on which the epitaph is boldly eugi^ved. 
The three marble figures in niches at the base* Faith, 
Hope and Charity, bebng to a difierent category. Albertini 
says that the bronze is by Donatello, and U omumertii 
TJi&i-TtiOi d di JMi di^cipulL'^ Half a century later, Vasari 
eays that Donatello made two of them^ and that Michelozzo 
made the Faith, which is the least successful of the three. 
Modern criticism tends to revert to Albertini, assigning 
all to Michelozzo, with the presumption that Hope, which 
is derived from the Siena statuette, was executed from 
Donatello’s design. Certainly the hasal figiU'^ are 
without the brio of Donatello's chisel; likewise the 
Madonna above the effigy, which is vacillating, and may 
have been the earliest work of Pagno di Lapo, a man 
about whom we have slender authenticated knowledge, 
but whom we know to have been well employed in and 
around Florence, In any case^ we cannot reconcile this 
Madonna with Michelozzols &cuiptuTe+ As will be Seen 
later- on, Michelozzo had many faults, but he wa$ seldom 
insipid. The Madonna and Saints on the fa^de of Sant' 
Agostino at Montepulciano show that Michelozzo was 
a vigorous man* This latter work is certainly by him, 
the local tradition connecting it with one Pasquino da 
MontepuJeiano being unfounded^ The Coscia tomb 1% 
among the earliest of that composite type which soon 
pervaded Italy. At least one other monument was directly 
copied from it, that of Raffaeilo Fulgosio at Padua, 
This was made by Giovanni da Pisa, and the scidptor^s 
conflict between respect for the old mode], and his desires 
aftei“ the new ideas, is apparent in the whole composition. 
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The In the Denun^ tfe’ be^ii of 14S7 Donatello 

Aja^aasi states that he worldng with Micheloazo cm 
Tomh. tomb of Bartolommeo Aragaaaij and the 

monuinent has therefore been ascribed to them both. But 
recent xeseaieh has established that, though preparatory 
orders were given in that year, a fresh coati^aet was made 
two years later, and that Donatello’s sham in the work was 
nil Michelozzo alone got payment up to 1436 or there¬ 
abouts, when the tomb was completed* Donatello’s 
influence would, perhaps, have been viaiblfi in the design, 
but unhappily we can no longer even j udge of thisj for the 
tomb is a livrcek, having been broken up to make room for 
structuial alterations,* Important firagments pre¬ 
served, scattered about the church 5 but the sketch of the 
tojnb, said to be preserved in the local library, has never 
yet been discovered. The monument had ilbfortune from 
the very beginning. An amusing letter hsa come dovim to 
us, pathetic too, for it records the first incident in the 
tragedy, Leonardo Aretino writes to Poggio, that when 
going home ono day he came across a party of men trying 
to extricate a wagon which had stuck in the deep ruts. 
The osen were out of bioath and the teamsmeu out of 
temper. Leonardo went up to them and made inquiries. 
One of the carters, wiping the sweat feom his brow, mut¬ 
tered an impi'ccation upon poets, past, present and futur-c 
(i)ii p&rdani et qid /k^mt unqt&am d 

* Xbe affifry Is placed in a iiicLs dose to the great door of ite 
Cathedral, p&t tli*re "lest the memory of ^ disEiogiiished a man 
ghoiild perish ”—ijus Hf Utnii viri Tomartajytni- 

Uts PvMaHA pittas Hk coiiitsawdtifa cur&vii atmo SdDCCCJ^V^*' 

The remaiuder oonsists of a frieze now inoftrpDraJtfij la the high altar, 
on either side of which slnnd two caryatides. The Christ U 

close by. Two bas-relielh are inserted mto pillms opposite the effigy. 
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JidvH LeoDardo, a poet himself, asked what harm 

they had done him: and the inan simply replied that it 
was because this poet, Aragasssij. who was lately dead^ 
ordered hia marble tomb to be taken all the way to 
Montepuleiano from Rome, where he died; hence the 
trouble. eJd imag^ efus quiom cemiSi^ said the man, 

poiiitiug to the effigy, having incidentally remarked that 
Aragazzi was hofno ^ Certaialy 

Aragazai was not a successfiil man^ and he was addicted to 
vanity. In the marble we see a wan melancholy face^ 
seemingly of One who failed to secure due measure of 
public recognttiou. The monument need not be further 
described, except to say that two of the surviving figures 
ai'e very remarkable. They probably acted as caryatides, 
of which there must have been three, replacing ordinary 
columns as supporters of the sarcophagus. They can 
hardly be Virtues, for they are obviously muscular men 
with curly hair and brawny arms. They are not quite 
free from manneiisms: the attitudes, granting that the 
bent position were requii^ed by their support of the tombj 
aix: not quite ea^y or natural. But, in spite of this, they 
are really magnificent things, placing their author high 
among sculptors of his day^ 


The The Cluurch of Sant^ Angelo a Nilo at Naples 

Brancaccl contains the monument of Cardinal Brancacci, 
Tomb. most impressive tombs of this 

period. The scheme is a modification of the Cosda tomb. 
Instead of the three Virtues in niches at the base, there 
are thi^ larger allegorical figures, which are free standing 
^ ** Litters/^ Florence ed. 174X1 voL U. 45. 
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c'^aiides below the sarcophagus. They are allegorical 
dgures, perhaps Fates^ and correspond with the two some¬ 
what similar statues at Montepulciano. The Cardinal's 
effigy lies upon the stone coffin, the face of which has a 
has-rclief between heraldic shields. Two angels stand 
above the reenmbent figure, holding back the curtain 
which extends upwards to the next storey, sunxiunding a 
deep lunette in which there is a Madonna between two 
Saints. Here the monument should have ended, but it is 
surmounted by on ogival arch, tanked by two trumpeting 
children and with a central medallion of God the Father. 
This topmost tier may have been a subsequent addition. 
It overweights the whole monument, introduces a dis¬ 
cordant architeetmul motive, and is decorated by inferior 
sculpture. The Madonna in the lunette is also ]700i', and 
the curtain looks as if it were made of lead. But the 
lower portion of the tomh compensates for the faults 
above. The caryatides, the bas-relief of the Assumption, 
the Cardinal himself and the mouiiimg angels above him, 
are all superb in their different ways. Michelozzo may 
have been responsible for the ai-chitecture, and Pagno di 
Lapo for the upper reliefs. Donatello himself made the 
priceless relief of the Assumption, also the effigy, and the 
two attendants standing above it. The entire tomb is 
marble ; it was made at Pisa,* dose to the inexhaustible 
quarries which, being near to the sea, made transport cosy 
and cheap. Prom the time of Strabo, the mannor Ltttiems 
had been carried thence to every port of the Peninsu]a.f 

* Donatello worked there for wghteen moaths. See decemeats m 

Cefltofaiitir p, 4, 

t . tapidfi mi it disiolerK Jid usriiJivm StralM?, 

1807 ed., L V, p. 314, 
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Midieloaa® took tlie tomb to NapleSs acd perbfips added 
tbo final touches: not, iDdeed, that the carving is quite 
complete, the Cardinars ear, for instance, being rough- 
hewn, Brancacci lie$ to the ieftj Tveaiing a mitre on his 
headj which is msed on a pilloTr, The chiselling of the 
face IS masterly. The features are shown in painful restless 
repose- The eyes are sunken and half dosed : the lips 
are drawn, the brow contracted^ and the tliroat shows all 
the tendons and vein^ which One notices in the Habbakuk, 
but which ai'e here relaxed and uncontrolled. It is a death- 
mask : a grim and instantaneous likeness of the supa^iae 
moment, when the agony may have passed awajj but not 
without leaving indelible traces of the crisia. The two 
angels look down on the dead prelaten They hold back the 
curtain which would conced the effigy, thus inviting the 
spectator into the privacy of the tomb. In some ways 
these two angels are among the noblest creations of the 
master* They are comparatively small, thoir position is 
subordinate, and they have been repaired by a cluinsy 
journeyman* Yet they have a majestic solemnity. They 
are calm impersonal mourners—not shrouded like the 
bowed figures which bear the effigy of the Sen^chal of 
Burgundy.* They stand upright, simply posed and simply 
clad guardian angels, absorbed by watching the dead- Tlie 
three large figures which support the sarcophagus are by 
Michelozzo, and are intimately related to the Araga^ 
caryatides- That on the sight has a Burgundian look. 
They form a striking group, and their merits are not 
appreciated as they should be owing to the eaccellence of 
the sculpture immediately above tliem. 


louvre. No. Tomh afPhjlippg Fot, dr&4 14S0. 
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StiftCcdato. The A.^suniptioD of the Virgin occupies the 
central po$i^on of the tomb. It is a smell 
panel. The Virgin is seated in a foldingchair which is 
familiar in fifteenth-oentury art. Surrounding her are 
angels supporting the clouds which make an oval halo 
round her, a mandofla. The cloud, curiously enough, is 
very heavy, yielding to the touch, and upheld by the 
flying angds, whose hands press their way into it, and hear 
their burden with manifest effort There is none of the 
limpid atmosphere which Perugino securod in painting, and 
Ghiberti in sculpture. But, on the other hand, the air is 
full of drama, presaging an event for which Donatello 
thought a pladd sky unsuitable. Thei-e are seven angels in 
all i the lowest, upon whose head the Virgin rests her- foot, 
is half Blake and half Michael Angelo. But there are 
many other busy little cherubs swimming, climbing, and 
flying amidst the inteisUoes of cloudland. , The Virgin 
herself, draped in easy-flowing material, has folded her 
hands, and awaits her entry to Paradise. Her face is the 
picture of anriety and approhension. The Assumption is 
carved in the lowest possible relief, called itkicciato. The 
word means depressed or flattened. It is the word with which 
Condivi describes the appearance of Michael Angelo's nose 
after it bad been broken—^it was “ rm poco stiaccialo ; non 
pet nedutd^ but by the blow of a certain Torrigiano, 
** humo heetide e Donatello was fond of this 

method of work. We have a fine example in Jjondon,f 
and his most successful use of eUacdato is on the Rnmnn 
Tabernacle made a few years after the Brancacci relief. 
Donatello did not Invent this style. It had been used in 

* "Vita di Mkbaal Angato," Rome, 1355, p. 49, 

t Vlctoda and Albert Maseum. Charge to Peter. See p. 9 j. 
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da^ical times, though scarcely to the extent of Donatello, 
who drew in tlie marble. Tlie Assyrians also used this low- 
relief ; we find the systjem fully understood in what are 
pei'haps the most spirited hunting scenes in the world-* In 
these we also notice the square and rectangular undercuttiog 
similar to that in many of Donatello^ reliefs. Another 
specimen of this very low-relief is found in Mr. Quincy 
Shaw’s marble panel of the Virgin and Child seated among 
clouds ajud surrounded hyputii. This has been attributed 
to Donatella on good authority,f though it must be re¬ 
marked that the chei^bs^ faces show poverty of inyention 
which might suggest the hand of a weaker man- Moreover, 
the cherubs have halos, which ia a later development, and 
quite contrary to Donatel]o''s early practice. But the relief 
is an interesting composition, and if by Donatello, may be 
regarded as the parent of a gmup which attained popularity^ 
M* Gustave Di'eyfus has a smaller marble variant of great 
charm, made by Desiderio. A stucco panel treat^ in 
much the same manner is preserved at Berlin. The Earl 
of Wetnyss has an early version in repaiissi silver of high 
technical merit- From this point of view nothing is more 
instructive than a Madonna and Child at Milan.t It is 
pmbably the work of Pierino da Vinci, and is a thin oval 
slab of marble carved on either side. One side is unfinished, 
and is most valuable as showing the facihty with which the 
sharp graving tools were employed to incise the marble. 
T^he composition bears a resemblance to the reliefs just 
mentioned, and the pose of the two heads is Donatellesque, 
but the Child is elongated and ill-drawn. Again, fi'om a 

* Shtisb Mu^ncn, Assyrian Salooia^ Nos« 63-6. 

t Bode, '^FJoreatiner ^IdJiaoetp'^ p, iig, 

:l In eJu Muko ArcbecJo^lco in tbo CasteliOp unaumbered. 

F 
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t^chnicol point of view, & medallion poiftrait of the late 
Lord Ljitton shows that artists of our own day have used 
afiowriatowith perfect,confidence and success.^ Donatello was 
not always quite consistent in its employinent. In the En¬ 
tombment at Padua it is combined with high-relief. He, 
no doubt, acted deliberately ; that is to say, he did not 
sketch a hand in sftocciofo, because he had forgotten to 
provide for it in deeper relief. But the result is that the 
quality of the different planes is lost, and there are dis¬ 
crepancies in the relative values of distance- The final 
outcome of Hiaedaio is the art of the medallist It is said 
that Donatello made a medal, but nobody has determined 
which it ia. Micheloazo certainly made one of Bentivoglio, 
about 14i5.t This admirable art, which reached its per¬ 
fection during DouateUo^s lifetime, owes aomething of its 
progress to the pioneer of g^aedfdo. 


Tombs of The tomb of Giovanni de* Medici in San Lorenzo 
Pawn, jg interesting, and lias been ascribed to Dona- 
Oriveilii, tello. There is no documentary authority for 
and Others, attribution, and on styUstic grounds it 
is untenable4 is a detached tomb, so common else¬ 
where, but of singular rarity in Italy, The isolated tomb 
like this one, like that of llaria M Cairetto, or that of 
Pope Sixtus IV- in St. Peter’s, has great advantages over 
the tall upright monument dppliqvi to a church wall. The 
latter is, however, the ordinary type of the Renaissance. 

* By Alfred Wlbert, R.A.. belonging to (be present Earl of Lyttoa* 
f See ArmaDd, '‘LesMMaillears Italiaaa," 1887 , iil. p. 3 . 

+ Wreaths and ptati form its decoration, and tbongb Donatellosqoe, 
tb^ aio not by Donatello. This was pointed out as early as 1819. See 
■< Moniunanti s^olcrab della Toscana, p, *8- 
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The free-standing tomb can be seen from all aspects and 
lights. Although it must be smaller—^ome of the later 
wall-tombs are fifty feet high—the sculptor was obliged to 
keep his entiio work well within the range of vision, and 
liad to rdy on plastic art alone for success. Much admir¬ 
able sculpture, especially the effigies, has been lost by being 
placed too high on some pretentious catafalque in rehef 
against a wall. The tomb of Giovatmi, it is true, though 
standing in the centre of the sacristy, 1 $ covered by a large 
marble slab, which b the priest’s table. It throws the 
tomb into dark shadow and makes it difficult to see the 
carving. There are few tombs of important people upon 
which so much trouble has been expended with so little 
result. Donatello is also said to have made a tomb for the 
Albizsi, hot it has perished.* The tomb of ChcHini in 
San Miniato, which tradition ascribed to Donatello, is 
probably the work of Pagno di Lapo. The prim and 
priggish Cardinal Accaiuoli in the Certoaa of Florence 
does not suggest Donatello’s hand. Though conscientious 
and painstaking, the work is without a spark of energy or 
conviction. These latter are slab-tombs, plates fastened 

into the chuirih pavemenfa We have two authentic tombs 
of this character, on both of which Donatello has signed 
his name. Had he not done so, we could never have 
established his authorship of the marble slab-tomb of 
Archdeacon Crivelli in the Church of Ara Cteli at Rome. 
It has been trampled by the feet of so many generations, 
that all the features have been worn away ; the legend b 
wholly efiaced in certain parts, and one corner has had to 
be restored (though at some early date). But at best it 
canuot have compared with Donatello’^ similar tomb of 
* Bocebi, 
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Bishop Peoci at Siena, and one could quote numerous in¬ 
stances of equally good work by nameless men. There is 
one close to the Crivelli marble itself, another in the Pisa 
Baptistery^ two in Santa Grocer and so forth. This kind 
of tomb had to undergo rough usage. Everybody walked 
upon it: the deep i:«lief made it a receptacle for mud and 
rubbish. The effigy of the deceased, as was probably iu- 
tended by him, was humbled in the dust: adhesii pavimenio. 
The slabs got injuredj. and were often protected by low 
tables with squat legs* Later on the slabs were raised 
enough to prevent people standing on them^^ and thus 
became like free-standing tombs ■ but it only made them 
more Buitable for the sitting requirements of the congrega¬ 
tion, These sunken tombs, in fact, became a nuisance. 
Although they were not carved in the very deep relkf like 
those one sees in Bavaria^ tliey collected the dirt, and a 
papal brief was Issued to forbid them —in 
nikU relhtqitatur/^ and the existing slabs were 

ordered to be removed. Irretrievable damage must 
have resulted from this edicts but fortunately it was 
disobeyed iu Borne and ignoi^ elsewhere. Nowadays 
it has become the custom to place these slabs upright 
ogaiuetthe walls, thus preventing further detrition. To 
Cavaliete D. Gnoli we owe the prservatiou of the CriveUi 
tomb, which was in danger of complete demobtion.-j- By 

* Bull.j '^Cukm g 6^ in teditns niJiii indteem 

iidm pvanridtoHtf at cufsa piwmfj it deposifa, jp« 

€miiii6 am{>vtanit^,fr& id ahat itatidum fuii, H d^fu^ 
itTTVffl in in/n iirram coUncmtur.'^ BullairiumH 

voL pnrt il ., p. 285. For the whole gnestlon of the tvolutlon 
of tfaew toinbii s*e Br, yon Lichteabern^s valuable book^ For- 
tr^tao Grabd^nkiOAleii," Strassburg, igo2. 

t See Archivio Stodco dell' Arte/^ p. Ac, 
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being embedded in a wall instead of lying in a pavement 
this kind of monument, while losing its primitive position, 
often gains in appearance. Crivelli, for instance, lies 
within an architectural niche. His head i-ests on a pillow, 
the tassels of which fidl downwards towards his feet. 
When placed against a wall the need for a pillow may 
vanish, but the meaning and use of the niche becomes 
apparent, while the tassels no longer defy the laws of 
gravitation . He becomes a standing figure at once, and the 
flying putti above his head assume a rational pose. It has 
been suggested that this and similar tomb-plates were 
always intended to be placed upright, and that the delicate 
ornamentation, of which some traces sm-vive, would never 
have been lavished on marble doomed to gradual destruc¬ 
tion. No general rule can be laid do^vn, but undoubtedly 
most of these slabs were meant to be recumbent. There 
are few cases where some contradiction of erapiacemmt 
with pose cannot be detected. -Bnt two examples may be 
noted where the slabs were clearly intended to be placed 
in walk. An unnamed bishop at Bologna lies down, while 
at either' end of the slab an angel stands, at right angles 
to the recumbent figure^ holding a pall or curtain over the 
dead man.* Signor Bardin! also has an analogous marble 
effigy of a mitred bishop, about 1430-40, who lies down 
while a friar stands behind his bead, Thae slabs were, 
therefore, obviously made for insertion in a wall, and they 
are qnite exceptional. The tomb-pjate of Bishop Peed 
in Siena Cathedral is less open to objection oji the ground 
of incongruity between its position and the Bishop's pose. 
It is made of bronze, and is set in the tessellated pavement 
of green, white and mauve marble. Technically it is a 
^ In Saato Cortile dl PilatOn 
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triumph. Although the surface is considerably woni, we 
have the sense of absolute calm and repose—in striking 
contrast to the wearied look of Brancacd« The Bishop 
died on March 1, 14^; a few days previously he wrote 
his will, while he lay dying—“ s<mxts mmie Jket corpore 
and left careful instructions as to his burial in 
an honourable part of the Cathedral and how the exact 
cost of his fiineial was to be meL* In a way the figure 
resembles St. Louis, aad Donatello probably had the help 
of Michelo 220 in the casting. The work itself is extremely 
good, and the bronse has the rich colour which one finds 
most frequently in the smaller provindal towns where time 
is allowed to create its own pnHna. Donatello was a bold 
innovator, and the Tomb of Coade, though not the parent 
of the Renaissance theory of funeral monuments, had 
maiked influence upon its evolution. From the simple 
outdoor tombs placed upon pillars, such os one principolly 
finds north of the Apennines, there issued a grander idea 
which culminated in the moniiroents of the Scaligers at 
Verona, But Donatello reverted to the earlier type of 
indoor tomb, and from his day the tendency to treat them 
as an int^'al feature of mural and structural decoration 
steadily increased, A host of sculptors filled the Tuscan 
churches with those memoriaJs which constitute one of 
their chief attractions. These men imbued death with its 
most gentle aspect, concealing the tragedy and sombre 
meaning of their work with gay arabesques and the most 
living and lovable creations of their fancy. The puifi, 
the bright heraldry, the play of colour, and the opulence 
of decoration, often distract one’s eye from the effigy of 
the : and be, too, is often smiling. He may represent 
• “Misc. Stories Seaese," iSstj, p, ja 
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the past: the rest of the tomb is bom of the present, and 
seldom—ejeoeption being made for a group of tombs to 
which reference will be made later on*—Gcldom is there 
much regard for the future. The dead at least are not 
asked to bury their dead. They He in state, surrounded 
by all that is most young and blithe in life; it is a death 
which shows no indifference to the life which is left behind. 
With them d^th is in the midst of life, not life in the 
midst of death. Donatello was too severe for the later 
Renaissance, and the brilliant sculptors who succeeded 
him lost influence in their turn. With the development 
of sculpture, which during Michael Angelo’s lifetirae 
acquired a technical skill to which Donatello never aspired, 
the tomb became a vehicle for ostentation and display; 
and there was a reaction towards the harsher symbols of 
death. Instead of the quiet mourner who really mourns, 
we have the strident and professional weeper—a parody of 
sorrow. Tier upon tier these prodigious monuments risej 
covering great spaces of wall, decorated with skulls and 
skeletons, mth Time eanying his scythe, with negro 
caryatides, and with apathetic or showy models masque^ 
xading as the cardinal virtues. The effigy itself is often 
perched up so high as to be invisible, or sitting in a 
ridiculous posture. “ Princes’ images on thdr tombs," 
says Bosola in Webster^ play, do not lie as they were 
wont, seeming to pray up to heaven; but with their hands 
under their cheeks, as if they had died of toothache.”! 
Venice esoelled in this rotund and sweltering seulptui-e. 
Yet it cannot be wholly condemned. Though artificial, 
theatrical and mundane, its technical supremacy cannot be 

* See p, 171. 

t From the Dvehes of Malfi, quoledin SymOnds’ "Fiae Arts ”p. 114. 
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denied. The ease with which these huge di com¬ 

ments are contrived, and the absolute sense of mastery 
shown by the sculptor over the material are qualities too 
rare to be lightly overlooked. Whatever we may think 
of the artist, oor admiration is commanded by the crafts¬ 
man. 


Thefiecaad During the year when Floi^ce enjoyed 

Yiait to tlie luxury of driving Coaimo de^ Mcdici into 
Borne. Gxilej Donatello went to Rome in order to 

advise Simone Ghini about the tomb of Pope Martin V* 
— temp07-i£Tti st(orum as the epitaph says.* This 

visit to Rome, which is not contested, like the visit thirty 
years earlier^ did not lastlong^ and cciiainly did not divert 
Donatello from the line he had struck out At this 
moinent the native art of Home was colourless. A genera¬ 
tion later it became classical, and then lapsed into deca¬ 
dence. The number of influences at work was far smaller 
than would at first be imagined. It is generally assumed 
that Home was the home of dassicel sculpture. But early 
in the fifteenth century Rome must have presented a scene 
of desolationn The city had long betm a quariy. Under 
Vespasian the Senate had to pa^ a decree against the 
demolition of buildings for the purpose of getting the 
stone4 Home was plundered by her emperors. She was 

* It ba brttL^a slabs admirably wrought and preserved, m S. C^iovRani 
Laterano. Were it not fnr an uaberance of ^ecoratioii, erna mii'ht say 
that Donatello was respop^ible for it] the mam lines certainly barmooise 
whb bis work, SLcnone Gbiai mistahen hy Vasari for Donatello's 
somewhat problematical brother SimoDO. 

t See C^es. Just. 1 ^. i Cod. de stdlf. prlvatts. A similar law at 
Herculaiieum forbidden people to malia more money by braat£n|f 
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looted by Alarie^ Grensmc, Wittigand Totila in days when 
much of her art remained in jiiw. She was plundei^ by 
her Popes, Statues ’were u^ed as missiles; hca- marble was 
exported all over the world—to the Cathedtals of Orvieto 
and PisAj even to the Abbey Chnreh of Westminster* 
Sogerj trying to get marble coluind$ for bis churchy looked 
longingly at those in the baths of Diocletian, a natmul and 
obvious source, though happily he stole them elsewhere.^ 
The vandalism proceeded at an incredible pace. Pins II. 
issued a Bull in liS® to check it^ in Sixtus IV. 

issued another* Pius, however^ quairied largely hetween 
tlie Capitol and the Colosseum, The Forum was treated 
as an ordinary quany which was let out on contract, 
subject to areiittil equivalent to one-third of the output* 
But in 1433, and stUl more during the first visit, thei'e was 
comparatively little sculpture which would lead Donatello 
to classical ideas. Poggio, writing just before Donatello^s 
second visit, says he sees almost nothing to remind him of 
the ancient city.f He speaks of a statue with a complete 
head as if that were very remarkable—almost the only 
statue he mentions at all, Ghiberti describes two or three 
antique statues with such enthusiasm that one concludes 
he was familiar witli veiy few* In fact, before the great 
digging movement which enthralled the E^aissanoe, 
antique sculpture was rare. But little of Poggio^a collec- 
tion came from Borne : Even Loreuao de^ Medici got 
most of his from the provinces- A century later Sabba 

ap A house than thty paid for the boois* itselJ, under penalty of being 
fined dpublft the origioal outlay. This shows the «3Lteat of speculalive 
desimetion, Relnesiys, Synt, Inscrlplp Antiqrp" 475, Ko. 

* S&e his Ltbellug in '' Rer. Gall, Script^p^' xiv* 313, 
t NihU ftrt rKOgnoisa^ quQd jfrUfrOft in '^ric Varietata 

fbrCanse nrbis Romse. Nov. Tb*a, Antiq^ i. 
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del Castiglione compUins of having to buy a Donfttello 
owing to the difficulty of getting good Antiques.* 
Home had been devestated. by cupidity and neglect as 
much as by fine and swordn ^^Ruinanim urbis Horn® 
descriptio" is the title of one of Poggio's books. Alberti 
says that in his time he bad seen ISOO ruined churches 
in the dty.f Bramcmtino made drawings of some of 
thein4 Pirro Ligorio, an architect of some note^ gives 
his recipe for making lime from antique statues—so 
numerous had they become. But much nematned buried 
before that timcj ^otterrate mils and 

Vasari explains that Brunellesco was delighted with a 
classical um at Cortonaj about which Donatello had 
told him, because such a thing was rare in those time^^ 
antique objects not having been dug up in sucli quan¬ 
tities as during his own day.lJ But the passion for 
classical learning developed quickly^ and was followed 
by the desire for classical art. Dante had scarcely realised 
the art of antiquity^ though more was extant in 1300 than 
in 1400- Petrarch, who was more sympathetic towards it, 
could scarcely translate an elementary inscription. From 
the growing desire for knowledge came the search for 
tangible relics i but love of classical art was founded on 
sentiment and tradition. As regards the sculptors them¬ 
selves, their art was less influenced by antiquity than were 

• Rlcofdi/'^ 1544. No. re^jp. 51+ 

t WrittM abflut 1450. "De re Paris ed. 1553, p. 165. 

j C/ 4^ ift Roviue di Romau'* “Xempdo dncolana/* 
Written beside it is ** wre h t Afitaro (i.e.p£^£ t 

prtiso ifj T^tJ^w]« devt u cflfliwiiff a pndt CFH^^Aa vifftiU {i.ern U 

pitirg ffnikoirtmts]. 

^ "Vasari, Proemin/^ I- aii 

D C^fsa fl/Eom rara, Jton essmiffji U i 

fatta fffl' jwjfrif, L ^03. 
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the art* of poetry^ oratoiy and prose. While Bosscllioo, 
Desiderio, Verrochio and Benedetto da Maiaiio maintained 
their individuality, the indigenous literature of Tiisceny 
waned. Sculpture retained its freedom longer thou the 
literary arts, and when the latter recovered their national 
njinraetp-r sculpture relapsed in their place into classicism. 
From early times sculptors had, of course, learned what 
they could from classical exemplars. Niocola Pisano copied 
at least four dosstcal motives. There was no plagiarism ; 
it was a warm tribute on hia part, and at that time a 
notable acbievement to have copied at all. But the imita¬ 
tion of antiquity was carried to absurd lengths. Ghiberti, 
who was a literary man, says that Andrea Pisano lived in 
the 410th Olympiad.* But Ghiberti remained a Renais¬ 
sance sculptor, and his closfiieal affectation ia less noticeable 
in his statues than in his prose. Filippo Strozsi went so 
far as to emancipate his favourite slave, a nara,” in 

his will.-]- But Gothic art died hard. The earlier creeds 
of art lingered on in the byways, and the Renaissance 
was flourishing long before Gothic ideas had completely 
perished—^that is to say. Renaissance in its widest mean¬ 
ing, that of reincarnated love of art and letters: if inter¬ 
preted narrowly the word loses its deep significaiice, for 
the Renaissance engendered forms which had never existed 
before. But it must be remembered that in sculpture 
classical ideas preceded classical forms. Averlino, or 
Filarete, as a classical whim led him to be called, began the 
bronze doors of St. Peter’s just before Donatello’s visit. 
They are replete with classical ideas, ignoble ond fanto^c, 
but the art is still Renaissance. Compatatively little 

* '* snd CoTfimeiitaryJ" iti Va3*Ti^ 1^ xsviii, 

t Gaye, 3&>r 
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dassicttl art was theu visiblo, and its infallibiUtj was not 
ocoeptfid until many ysii:s when Rome was being 

x^nsacked for her hidden store of antiqniti^. Statues 
were exhumed from every heap of ruins, generally in frag¬ 
ments- not a dozen free-standing marble statues have 
come down to us in thek pristine condition. Tlie quarry- 
men were beset by stmients and collectors anxious to 
obtain iDscriptions. Traders in forgeries supplied what 
the diggers could not pi'oduce. Classical art became a 
fetish.* The noble qualities of antiquity were blighted by 
the imitatorsj whose inventive powers were atrophied, 
wJule their skill and knowledge left nothing to be desired. 
Excluding the Cosmati, Rome was the mother of no period 
or movement of art ^cepting the Rococo. As for 
Donatello himself^ he was but slightly influenced by 
classical motives. His sojourn in Rome was short, his 
time fully occupied; he was forty-seven years old and had 
long passed the most inipressionable years of his life. He 
wias a noted connoisseur, and on more than one occasion 
his opinion on a question of classical art was eagerly sought. 
But, so far as his own art was concerned, classical influences 
count for little. His architectural ideas were only classical 
through a Renaissance medium. When a patron gave him 
a commi^oD to copy antique gems, he did his task fdth- 
fully enough, but without zest and with no ultimate 
progress in a similar direction. When making a portrait 
he would decorate the sitter^ helmet or breastplate with 
the cameo which actually adorned it. With one exception, 

• cy. tbe Eictijon oi tho DErettory In year vl. of the French Re^mblie, 
They ordered the looted in XtnJy to be paraded in Paris—bopiog 

to dud the due to ancient oaprOrQ^cy. Louis David pointedly observed, 
*'La vitt. . . . fomtrik da da W'inc^tlvtann; tftsit da 
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das&ioal firt musit be sought in his detail^ and only in the 
detail of work upon which the patron’s advice could be 
Buitably offered and accepted. Donatello may be compared 
with the great sculptors of antiqnityj but not to the extent 
of calling him their descendant, Raffaelle Mengs was 
entitled to regret that the other Raffaelle did not live in 
the days of Phidias * Flaxman was justified in expressing 
his opinion that some of Donatellols work conld be placed 
beside the best productions of ancient Greece without 
discrcdiLt These obiter dicta do not trespass on the 
domain of artistic genealogy^ But it is inaccumte to saja 
for instance, that the St, George is animated by Greek 
nobilitysince in this statue that quality (whether 
derived from Gothic or Ileiiaissanoe ideals) cannot possibly 
have come from a classical source, Baldinucci is on 
dangerous ground in speaking of Donatello as “ cmtila^^do 
TnirabUmcnte la pe^c^wnc d^gU aT^^hissimi scuUori grec^^ 
—the writer’s acquaintance with archaic Greek sculp¬ 
ture may w'dl have been small! We need not quarrel 
with Gori for calling Donatello the Flcn^entine Praxiteles; 
but he is grossly mislcadmg in his statement that 
Donatello took the greatest pains to copy the art of the 
ancienta.It Donatello may be the mediaeval complement of 
Phidias, but he is not his artistic offspring. 

- Worts." J7^, 1 . J 3 E- t " Lccturesp'^ p. M 

t Semper, p, 93. I ^^'^7 P. 

jj ''DDcatelluS. qui primum oTnoiam vetostis moDuniAntis nun nee: 

delficlHtPS est eaqn* imitari ac p»be taprimeni In snis Dpeributad- 
sidva studuit."-^"DactyliotIiecli Smilbianii," 176®. P- 
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Work at Up till a few years ago the most important 
Borne, «ork Dcoiatetlo made in Home was unknown. 
We were aware that he had made a tahemacle, but all 
record of it wa$ lost, until HeiT Schmarsow identified it 
in 1886.* It was probably made for tlie Church of Santa 
Maria della Febbie,f and was transported to St. Peter’s 
when Santa Maria was converted into a sacristy. The 
tabernacle is now in the Sacristy of the Canons, surrounded 
by sham flowed and tawdiy decoration, which reduce ils 
charms to a minimum. Moreover, the miraculous painting 
of the Madonna and Child which fills the centrepiece— 
having, perhaps, replaced o metal grille or marble relief, has 
been so frequently restored that a discordant element is 
introduced. The tabernacle is about six feet high { it is 
made of rather coarse Travestine marble^ and in several 
parts shows indications of the hand of an assistant. It has 
BuifcTed in removal; there are tw'o places where the work 
has been repaired, and the medallion in the lower fxiexe has 
been filled with modem mosme; otherwise it is in good 
order. It is essentially an architectural work, but the 
number of figures introduced has softened the hard lines of 
the construction, giving it plenty of life. Four little angels, 
rather stumpy and ill~drawn, arc sitting on the lower 
plinth. Above them rise the main outer columns which 
support the upper portion of the tabemade, and enclose 
the central opening, where the picture is now fixed. At 
the base of these columns there are two groups of winged 
children, three on either side, looking inwards towards the 
central feature of the competition. They bend forwaid 
reverently with their hands joined in prayer and adoratiion 

* See SebTDarsew, p. 32. 

f Seo " Atcta. Stenco dell' Arte,” 168S, p. 14. 
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.—adErtirable childi'etij full of shyness and deference. The 
upper part of the tabernacle, supported on Tery plain cor¬ 
bels, is occupied by a broad relief^ at either end of which 
stand other winged angels, more boyish and confident than 
those below. This relief is^ peihaps, Donatello'B masterpiecft 
in It is the Entombment, his first presentment 

of those intensely vivid scenes which were ao often repro¬ 
duced during his later years. Christ is just being laid in 
the tomb by two solemn old men with flowing beards, 
Sb Joseph and St. Peter. The Virgin kneels as the b£>dy is 
lowered into the tomb. Behind her is St. Mary Magda¬ 
lene, her arms extended, her hair dishevelled ; scared by 
the frenzy of her grief To the right St- John turns away 
with his face buried in his hands- The whole coinposition 
—striking in contrast to the quiet and peaceful figures 
below—is treated with caution and reserve. But we detect 
the germ of the pulpits of San Lorenzo, where the rough 
sketch in clay could transmit all its fire and energy to the 
finished bronze. In this case Donatello not only felt the 
limitations of the marble, but he was not yet inclined to 
take the portrayal of tragedy beyond a certain poinb The 
moderation of this relief entitles it to higher praise than 
we can give to some of his later work^ The other panel 
in made about this time belonged to the Salviati 

family.* Tcchuically the carving is inferior to that in 
Sb l^eter^s, and it may be that in certain parts, espedflJly, 

* victoria and Albert Muaeuca, No. 76291 iBGi. Bocchl says: " E/ji 
di di inanQ di D^naUHo di ^ quando 

da fc chiam CmP) a S. Piptri?. da gli ariV^fi ; 

Zff quaJf ptr invm^hn^ I nra, f ptr rffaraviglUita. MalU? ^ 

dala lafigarii di si ^ixrgt hpI 5- E parm^ti 

iii Madonna posikt ifl gin^tSi^hioni, quale in aito apta^^ ha wmUanif mra- 
bik # diiMitifi* p- 372 . 
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for instanca^ round the heads of Christ and one of the 
ApostleS) the work is unfinished. Christ is seated on the 
douds, treated like those on the Brancacci panel, and 
hands the keys to St Peter. The Apostles stand by, the 
Virgin kneels in the foreground, and on the left there arc 
two angels like those on the tabernacle. Trees are lightly 
sketched in, and no halos are employed. The work is dis¬ 
appointing, for it is carved in such extraordinarily low-relief 
that parts of it are scarcely recognisable on first inspection; 
the marble is also rather defective. As a composition—and 
this can best be judged in the photograph—the Charge to 
Peter is admirable. The bal ance is preserved w ith skill,while 
the figures are grouped in a natural and easy fashion. The 
row of Apostles to the left shows a rendering of human 
perspective which iMantegna, who liked to make his figures 
contribute to the perspective of the architecture around 
them, ne%'er surpassed. This panel, in spite of Boochi's 
praise, shares one obvious demerit with the relief in St, 
Peter's. The Virgin, who kneels with outstretched hands 
as she gazes upwards to the Christ, is almost identical with 
a figure on the Entombment. She is ugly, with no re¬ 
deeming feature. The pose is awkw^, the drapery 
graceless, the contour thick, and her face, peering out of 
the thick veil, is altogether displeasing. One has no right 
to look for beauty in Donatello's statues of adults: cha¬ 
racter is what he gives. But neither does one expect 
this kind of vagary. There is great merit in the plaintive 
and wistful ugliness of the Zuccone: Here the ugliness is 
wanton, and therefore inexcusable. The CrivelU tomb and 
the Baptist in San Giovanni Piorentino have been already 
described. There were other products of Donatello's visit 
to Borne, but they are now lost. Tradition still maintains 
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that tlie wooden, Baptist in S. Giovanni Laterano is his work. 
Eut it cannot possibly be by him, though it may be a later 
copy of a fifteenth-centnry originaj, Curionsiy enough, 
there is another Baptist in the same church which ia Dona- 
telle^ique in character and analogous in some respects to the 
St. John at Siena^ namely* the iaige bronze statue signed by 
Valftdier and dated. 1773. Valadier was a professional 
copyist, some of his work being in the Louvre, Where he 
got the design for this Baptist w€ do not know j but it la 
certainly not typical of the late eighteenth century. Titi 
mention a a head in Santa Maria Sopra Minerra* and a 
medaUion portrait of Canon Morosini in Santa Maria 
Maggiore,* Neither of them can be found. 


The The Medici did not remain in esLile long^ and 

their i-eturn to Florence marks an epoch in 
the ai*tistic as well as the political history of 
Tuscany* Fi'om this moment the sway of the private 
collector and patron began. Gradually the great churches 
and corporations ceased giving orders on the grand scale* 
for much of the needful decoration was by then completed. 
By the middle of the century patronage was almost wholly 
vested in the magnates of commerce and politics: if a 
chapel were painted or a memorial statue set op* in most 
easef? the artist worked for the donOTj and not for the 
church authorities. The monumental type of sculpture 
became more rare, &™ ^ brae more common. Welblmown 

* "*Amma«str&ineiito UtUe/' i6ae> p. 141. Una ts^ia nd a 

dssrra Porta Magghrf, t siol^jtra di Donati^io FiofiKtinit.'' In 
Chapet of Faul V,y Sta. M. Maifgiar^; ^■/b Urra iu una £aptd^ vi i di 
profikf ta dd ffptra di DonaUtiQ famoio scidton ^ 
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men like Donatello iiecaved tlie old kind of commisaion 
to the end of tbeii^ lives^ while youngei* men, though 
fully occupied, wei^ seldom entrusted with eompi'ehen- 
aive ordei:^. Even Michael Angelo was more dependent 
on tlie Pope than upon the Church. Among the earliest 
commissions given by the Medici after their i^rtum was 
an order for marble copies of eight antique gems. These 
were placed in the courtyard of their Florentine house, 
now called the PalazEO Rictardi. They are colossal in 
fihse, and represent much labour and no profit to art. 
Nothing is more suitably reproduced on a cameo than a 
good piece of sculpture ; but the engraved gem is the last 
source to which sculpture should tuna for inspiration. 
Donatello had to enlarge what had aheady been reduced; 
it was like copying a corrupt text. The size of these 
medallions accentuates faults which were unnoticed in the 
dainty gem. The intaglio of Diomede and the Palladium 
(now in Naples) is too small to show the fault which is 
so gkimg in the marble relief, where Diomede is in a 
position which it is impossible tor a human being to main¬ 
tain, But the relief is admirably carved : nothing could be 
better than the strsuning sinews of the thigh ; and it Is of 
intei'cst as being the only one which is rdated to any other 
work of the sculptor. The head of one of the angels in 
the Brancacci Assumption is taken from this Diomede or 
from some other version of xL A similar treatment is 
found in Madame Andres relief of a young waixior. 
It has been pointed out that some of the gems firom which 
these medallions were mode did not come into the Medici 
Collections until many years later.* Cosimo may have 
owned casts of the originals, or Donatello may have copied 
* McUnEcr^ '^Les Pbquflttes,'^ p, mvj. 
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tJiein in Rome^ for theybeloDgod at this time to the Papal 
glyptothek^ from which they were subsequently bought^ 
The subjects of these roundels are Ulyss^ aud Athena^ a 
faun carrying Bacchus, two incidents of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, a centaurs Dscdalus and Icarus, a prisoner before 
his victor, and the Diomede, Gems became very popular 
and expensive: a school of engravers grew up who copied, 
imrented, and forged. Carpaccio introduced them into his 
pictures,* and Botticelli used them so freely that they 
almost became the iiiling element of decoration in the 
“ Calumny*^ Gems are incidentally introduced in Dona- 
tello^s bust of the so-called Young Gattamelata, and on 
Goliath’s helmet below the Bronze David. The Medusa 
head occurs on the base of the Judith, on the Turin 
Swoi-d hilt, and on the ariuour of General Gattamelata. 
So much of Donatello'fe work has perished that it is almost 
annoying to see how well these Medici medallions are 
presciwed—the work in which his individiiahty was allowed 
little play, and in which he can have taken no pride. 


Tlie According to Vasari, the Bronze David was made 

Broi^e fgj. Cosimo befoi-e the escile of the Medici, aud 
consequently previous to Donatello’s second 
journey to Rome. It was lemoved from the courtyard of 
the palace to the Palaaao Pubblico, where it remained for 
many years, Doni mentions it as being there in 1549,f 
and soon afterwards it was replaced by Venodiio’^ fountain 
of the Boy squeezing the Dolphin. It w now in the 

• C/.St. Ursala, Accudeuiia^ Venioa, No. 574. 

+ , wti aylfftJtA mf££ii dovi i m Davitfc di 

Letter to Alberto Lollio, *7. viU. Bottaxij ili 341. 
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Baigello. The base has been lest* Albertini says it was 
made of variegated marbles.* Vasari says it was a simple 
colunm.t It has been suggested that the marble pillar 
now suppertiDg the Judith belonged to the David, but the 
David is even less fitted to this ill-conceived and pedantic 
shaft than Judith herself* Tlie David soon acquired 
populaiity; the French envoys Pierre de Rohan, wanted 
a copy of it. It was certainly a rernarkable innovation, 
being probably the first ftee-standing nude statue made 
in Italy for a thousand years. There had been countless 
nude figures in relief, but the David was intended to be 
seen from every side of Cosimo^s There was no 

experimental stage with Donatello; his success was imme¬ 
diate and indeed oondusive. David is a stripling. He 
stands over the head of Goliath, a sword in one band and 
a ^tone in the other, wearing his helmet, a sort of sun-hat 
id b].T>n 2 c whidi is decorated with a chaplet of leaves * 
helow his feet is a wiieath of bay. It is a cojisistent study 
in anatomy. The David is perhaps sixteen years old, 
agile and supple, with a hand which is trig relative to the 
forearm, as nature ordains* The back is bony and rather 
angular; the torso is brilliantly wrought, with a purity of 
outline and a morbide^a whitb made the artists in Vasari'^ 
time believe the figure had been moulded from life- One 
might break the statute into half a dozen pieces, and every 
fragment would retain its vitality and aignificanoe^ The 
limbs are alert and full of young strength, with plenty 
more held in reserve t it is heroic in all respects except 
dimension. The face is clear cut, and each feature is 

^ ^ Davii di brwtiQ la di m^rmo vu'wgAtHy 

f Li(b of Bnndiodli,'^ x. 301. 
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rendered with precision. The expression is one of dreamy 
contemplation as he looks downwards on the spoils and 
proof of con<juest. David hath slain hia tens of thousands ! 
Finally the quality of the statue is enhanced by the care 
with which the bronze has been chiselled. Goliath's helmet, 
and David^s greaves, on which the d& l^Jhre^ncde has 
been damascened, are decorated with unfailing tact- The 
embellishment i$ in itself a pleasure to the eye^ but it is 
prudently contained within its legitimate sphere 5 for 
Donatello would not allnw the accessory to invade the 
statue itself, which is the chief fault of the rival David 
by Verrochio. Donatello's statue marks an epoch in the 
study of anatomy. It is a genuine intei-pretation of a very 
perfect piece of humanity; bnt his knowledge compared 
with tliat of his successors was empiric. Let>nardo’'s subtle 
skill was based upon dissection* Michael Angelo likewise 
studied from the human corpse, distasteful as he found the 
process. Donatello had no such scientilic training: he had 
no help from the surgeon or the hospital, hence mistakes; 
his doubt, for instance, about the connection between ribs 
and pectoral bones was never resolved. But, notwithstatiding 
this lack of technical data^ the Bronze David has a distinc¬ 
tion which is absent in statues made by far more learned 
men* Donatello^s intuition supplied what one would not 
willingly exchange for the most exact science of the spe¬ 
cialist, The David was an innovation, but the phrase must 
be guarded* It was only an innovation $0 far as it was a 
free-standing study from the nude. Nothing is more 
misleading than the commonplace that Christianity was 
opposed to the representation of the nude in its proper 
placeF The early Church, no doubt? underwent a prolonged 
reaction against all that it might be assumed to connote^ 
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one might collect many quotations from patristic literature 
to this effect. But the very articles of the Christian Creed 
militated against the ultimate acom of the human body: 
the doctrine of the Resurrection aloine was enough to give 
it more sanctity than could be derived fi-om all the poly¬ 
theism of antiquity. The Baptism of Christ, the descent 
into Limbo, and the Ci‘ucifis:ion itself, vkix scenes from 
which the use of dmpery had to be less or more discarded. 
The porches mid frontak of Gothic churches abounded in 
nude statuary, from scenes in the Garden of Eden down to 
the Last Judgment Abuses crept in, of eoui-se, and the 
Faith protested against them. The advancing standajid of 
comfort and, no doubt, a steadily deteriorating climate, 
diminished the everyday familiarity with undraped limbs. 
Oothes became numerous and more normal j the artist 
came to be regarded as the purveyor of what had ceased to 
be of natural occurrence. He was encouraged by the 
connoisseur, lay and cleric, who found his litei-ature in 
antiquity, and then demanded classical forms in his mt. 
The nude was arbitrarily employed: there was no biblical 
authority for a naked David, and Donatello was therefore 
among the first to err in this respect. The taste for this 
kind of thing spmng from humanism, and throve with 
hellenism, till a counter-reaction came suddenly in the 
sixteenth century. Michael Angelo was hotly attacked for 
his excessive study from the nude as prejudicial to morals.* 
Ammanati wrote an abject apology to the Accaderoia del 
Disegno for the very frank nudity of his statues.t Some of 
the work of Bandinelli and Bronstino had to be removed, 

* I>iia d[slop di Gidvaam Aodres GlUo da Fabriano/' 1564; a lira- 

a&me Btod discursive riradE. 

t SSv viii. Heprmted inBoltari, U. 529. 
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’Wluit was a ratioiial and liealthy protest has survived in 
grotesque and ill-fitting drapery made of tin — very 
negation of propriety. Although needed for biblical 
imagery^ the nude in Italy was always exotic \ in Greece 
it was indigeiioos. Fi'oai the time of Homer there had 
been a woi'ship of physical perfection. The Palieatra, 
the cultivation of athletics in a nation of soldiersj the 
religions of the country, with its favomable atmosphere, 
climate, and stone, all combined to make the nude a normal 
aiipect of human life+ But it was not the sole inspiration 
of their art i in Sparta, where there was roost nude there 
was least art; in Italy, when there was woi^t art there was 
most nude. 


Donatello Michael Angelo strove to attain the universal 
and form. His world was peopled with Titans^ 

Childliood T^lised his ambition of portraying 

generic humanity: not, indeed, by making conventionab 
bat bv eliminating everything that was not typical. The 
earliest plastic art took clay and moulded the human form 5 
the next achievement was to make specific man—the 
portrait; lastly, to achieve what was universal—the type. 
The progi'css was from man, to man in particular, and 
ultimately to man in general. There was a final stage 
when the typical lost its type without reverting to the 
specific, to the poitraiL The successors of Michael Angelo 
were among the most skilful craftsmen who ever existed; 
but their knowledge only bore the fruit of unreality* 
Donatello did not achieve the typical except in his children: 
it was only in children that Michael Angelo failed. He 
missed this supreme opportunity; those on the roof of 
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the Sistine Chapel ate solenm and grown old with care; 
children without childhcKid. With Donatello all is 
different* His greatness and title to fame largely rest 
upon his typical childhood: his ecuipture bears eloquent 
witness to' the closest observation of all its varying and 
changeful moods. Others have e^^celled in this or that 
interpi^tation of childdife: Greuze with his sentimen¬ 
talism, the Dutch painters with their stolidity. In Velas¬ 
ques every child is the scion of some fioyal House, in 
Murillo they are all beggars. They are too often stupid 
in Michelozzos in Andrea della Robbia they are always 
sweet and winsome; Pigalle'$ children know too much* 
Donatello alone grasped the whole psychology. He 
watched the coming generation, and foresaw all that it 
might portend: tragedy and comedy, labour and soitow, 
work and play—plenty of play; and every problem of 
life is reflected and made younger by his chisel. How 
far the sculptors of the fifteenth century employed 
classical ideas is not easily determined. There was, 
however, one classical form which was widely used* namely, 
the flying pidti holding a 'ivreath or coat-of-arms between 
them; we find it on the firieze of the St* Louis niche, 
and it is repeated on Judith^s diess. The wreath or 
garland, of which the Greeks were so fond, became a 
favourite motive for the Renaissance mantelpiece* The 
classical aTiwrettiy of which many versions in bronze existed, 
were also ficequently copied. But there was one radical 
diflereuce between the children of antiquity-and those of 
the Renaissance. Though children were introduced on to 
classical sarcophagi and so forth* it i$ Jinpossible to say 
that it was for. the sake of their youth. There are genii 
in plenty; and in the imps which swarm over the 
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embleiiisitic figure of the Nile in the Vatiean the aculptoi? 
shows no love or respect for childhood. There is no child 
on the Parthenon friesej, excepting a Cupid ^ who has really 
no claim to be reckoned as such. Donatello could not 
have made a relief 150 yards long without introducing 
children, whether their presence were justified Or not. 
He would probably have overcrowded the composition 
with their young forms. Whether right or wrong, he 
uses them, arbitrarily^ as simple specimens of pure joyous 
childhood. Antique sculpture, too, had its arbitrary and 
conventional adjuncts—the Satyr and the Bacchic attend¬ 
ants j but how dreary that the vacant spaces in a relief 
should have to rely upon what is half-human or offensive— 
the avowedly inhuman gargoyles of the thirteenth century 
are infinitely to be preferred. Donatello was possessed by 
the sheer love of childhood : with him they are boys, 
igmtdi* very human bgys, which, though winged 
and stationed on a font, were boys first and angels after¬ 
wards, And he overcame the immense technical difficul¬ 
ties which childhood presents. The model is restive and 
the form is immature^ the softness of nature has to be 
rendered in the hardest materials The lines are incon¬ 
sequent, and the limbs do not yet show the muscles on 
which plastic art can usually depend. Nothing requii'ea 
more deftness than to give elasticity to a form which has 
no external sign of vigouTn So many sculptors failed to 
master this initial difficulty—Verrochio^ for instance. 
He made the bronae fountain in the Palazzo Pubblico, and 
an equally fine statue of similar dimensions now belonging 
to M. Gustave Dreyfus. Both have vivacity and move- 

' Contract iwitli Domopera of Siena- Payment for waie, for maiicg 
the bronze figures for the Baptistery, iv* 1428- l^usiniH 381, 
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ineot, but both have also a fat stubby appeai-ance; the 
flesh has the consistency of puddings Mid though soft and 
velvety in surface )s without the innex meaning of the 
children on the Cantoris* In this work, where Donatello 
has carved some three dozen children^ we Lave a series of 
instantaneous photographs. Nobody else bad enough 
knowledge or courage to make rigid bars of childrens 
legs: here they swing on pivots from the hip-joint. It is 
the tnie picture of life, rendered with superlative skill 
and bravwra. But Donatello^ children serve a purpose, 
if only that of decoration. At Padua they form a Httle 
orchestra to accompany the duets. The singing angels 
there ate among the most charming of the company ^ and 
whether intentionally or not, they give the impiession of 
having forgotten the time, or of being a little puzzled by 
the mosie-book! But Donatello frils to express the ex¬ 
quisite modulation by which Luca della Bobbia almost 
gives actual sound to his Cantotia: where one sees the 
swelling throat, the inflated lungs, the effort of the higher 
notes, and the voice falling to reach those which are deep. 
Luca’s children, it is true, are bigger and older; hut in 
this respect he was unsurpassed, even by painters whose 
medium should have placed them beyond rivalry in such a 
respect. The choir of Piero della Prancesca’s Nativity is 
so well contrived that one can diatinguish the alto from 
the tenor; but Luca was able to do even more. He gives 
cadence, rhythm and expression where others did no more 
than represent the voice, Donatello’s dancing children 
are more important than his musicians. He was able to 
give free vein to his fancy. We have flights of uncon¬ 
trollable children, romping and rioting, dashing to and 
fro, playing and laughing as they pass about garlands 
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among tlieio. And. their self-reliance U worth noticing i 
they are absorbed in their dance—children dance rather 
heavjly-^nd only a few of them look outwards. There 
is no self-consciousness, no appeal to the spectator: they 
are immensely bnsy, mid enjoy life to the full. Then we 
have a more demure type of childhood : they are shield- 
bearers on the Gattamelata monument, or occupy an 
analogous position on the lower pert of the (^toria. 
Others hold the cartel or epitaph as on the Costda tomb. 
And again Donatello intioduces children as pure decora¬ 
tion. The triangular base of the Judith, for instance, 
and the bronze capital which supports the Prato pulpit, 
have childhood for their sole motive. He smuggl^ 
children on to the croziers of St- Ixmis and Bishop Peoci; 
they are the supporters of Gattamelata’s saddle: they 
decorate the vestments of San Danide. They share the 
tragedy of the Pieta, and we have them in his reliefs- 
The entire frieze of the pulpits of San Lorei^ is simply 
one long row of children—some two hundred in all. 


Tbe The Cantoria, or organ-loft, of the Florentine 

Cantoiia. f^nt h^dml was ordered soon after Donatellos 
return from Borne, and was erected about 1441- It wm 
placed over one of the Sacristy doors, carresponding m 
position with Luca ddla Robbia’s esntoria on the o^o- 
site side of the choir. The ill-fortune which dispersed the 
Paduan altar and Donatello^ work for the facade likewise 
caused the removal of this gallery. Late in the sev^t^th 
century a royal marriage was solemnised, for which an 
orchestra of unusual numbers was required, and tte two 
cant<trie were removed as inadequate. The large brackets 
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remained m sitVf foi some tim-e, but wete afterwmids taken 
away also- The two galleries lia^e now been re-erected 
at either end of the chief room of the Opera del Duomo- 
But the size of the galleries is considerable^ and they occupy 
so TULieh of ihe end walls to Mhidi they are hxed^ that it 
is impossible to see the sides or outer panels of either 
cantorian In the case of Lucans gallery, the side panels 
have been replaced by facsimiles, and the originals can be 
minutely examined, being only four or five feet from the 
ground, and very suggestive they are. As the side panels 
of Donatello^s gallery are eqmdly invisible in their present 
position they might also be brought down to the eye level. 
Comparison with Lucans work would then be still more 
simpUfiedf But though in a trying light, ai^d too low 
down, the aculpture shows that it was Donatello who gave 
the more careful attention to the conditions under which 
the work would be seen. The delicacy and grace of Locals 
choir make Donatello's boys look coarse and rough-hewn. 
Butin the dim Cathedral, where Donatello's children would 
appear bold and vivacious, the others would look insipid 
and weak- Moreover, the lower tier of Luca'’s panels 
beneath the projection and enclosed by the broad brackets, 
would have been in such a subdued light that some of the 
heads in low-relief would have been scarcely emphasised at 
alL In reconstructing Donatello's gallery an error has 
been made by which a long bond of mosaic runs along the 
whole length of the reli^, above the children’s heads. 
M* Reymond has pointed out that the ground level should 
have b«n raised in order to pevent what Donatello would 
undoubtedly have avoided, namely, a blank and meaningless 
stretch of mosaic * M- Raymond's brilliant suggestion 
* Reymond, L, p. 107 ^ 
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about a similar point in regard to the other catitoria, a 
criticism which has been verifiod in a remarkable manner, 
entitles his suggestion to great weight The angles of tiie 
cantoria wheie the side pEmels join the mam relief leelc 
finish: something like the pilasteire which cover the angles 
of the Judith base aie required. As for the design, the 
gallery made by Luca della Robbia has an advantage over 
Donatello’s in that the figures are not placed behind a 
row of columns* There is something tantalising in the 
fact tJiat the most boisterous and roguish of all the troop 
is concealed by a pillar of spangled white and gold. These 
pillars were perhaps needed to break the long line of the 
i*elief 1 but they have no such significance, as, for instance, 
the row of pillars on the Saltarello tomb,^ behind which 
the Bishop’s effigy lies—a barrier between the living and 
the dead, across which the attendant angels can drop the 
cuitain. Donatello’s gallery is, perhaps, over-decorated. 
There is less gilding now than formerly, and the complei 
ornament docs not materially interfere with the broad 
features of the design: but a little more reserve would not 
have been amiss. 


The Prato The second work in which Donatello took his 
Pulpit. inspiration exclusively from childhood is at 
Prato. It is an external pulpit, fixed at the southern 
angle of the Cathedral fa 5 ade, and employed to display the 
most famous relic possessed hy the town, namely, the girdle 
of the Virgin. The first contract was made as early as 
1428 with Donatello and Michdozzo, i/ulttstrhd maegtri, to 
whom careful measurements w'cre given .'j' The sculptors 
* By Nino Pisnno, la Sta. Caterina, Pisa. t ^4r vit 145 B. 
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promised to finish the work by September 1,14S9, Five 
years lately there was still no pvdpit, and having vmnly 
invoked the aid of CosimD,they finally sent to Bome, where 
Donatello had by tlren gone, and a revised contract vas 
made with the industrious sculptors, though Michdozzo is 
not mentioned by name* The work was finished in about 
four years, and within three weeks of signing the new 
contract one of the reliefs was completed; it may, of course, 
have been already begun. Its success was immediate. 

<< say with one accord that never has such a work of 
art been seen before and the writer of the entertaining 
letter from which this eulogy is quoted goes on to say that 
Donatello is of good disposition; that such men are not 
found every day, and that he had better be encouiaged by , 
a littlo money.t The Prato pulpit has seven marble reliefs 
on mosaic grounds, separated by twin pilasters: there are 
thirty-two childten in alLJ It is a most attractive work, 
cleverly placed against the decorous little Cathedral and 
not surrounded by sculpture of the fii-st orfer with which 
to make invidious comparisons. But beside the cantoria 
it is almost insignificant. The Prato <hildi«n dance too, 
but without the perennial spring; they have plenty of 
movement, but seem apt to stumble. They do not sramper 
along with the feverish enthusiasm of the other children; 
they must get very tired. Moreover, several of the panels 
are confused. They arc, of course, crowded, for Donatello 
liked crowds, especially for his children; but his crowds were 
well marshaUed and the individual figures which composed 

+ Lelter from Matleo Orghanl, priatsd with the other docu- 

meals in C. Gtiftsli, Opere, iv. 463-477- ^ , , .v 

J A pair of terracotta variants ot these panels ate preserved in the 
Wallace CoJlection at Hertford Hensa 
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them were not allowed to suffer by their surroundings 
aiiatomic&Uy, The Prato children belong to a chubby 
and robust type. They have a tendency to short necks 
and unduly big heads which sink on to the torso. Michdozao 
never grasped the spirit of childhood« those at MoiitC' 
pulciano were not a success, and he was largely responsible 
for the Pmto Pulpit; it has been su^ested that Simone 
Fermcra also assisted. Certainly it would be Michelozzos 
idea to divide the frieze into compartments, which interrupt 
the continuity of the relief and necessitate fourteen terminal 
points instead of four on the cantoria. We can also 
detect Michelozzo’S hand in the rather stiff and pro^ 
fessional details of the architecture. Rut he seems to 
have also executed some of the reliefs, even if the general 
idea from which he worked should have been Donatello’s. 
Thus the panel most remote from the cathedral fa^e is 
involved in design and faulty in execution ; and the chil¬ 
dren’s expression is aimless and dull. But it must not 
be inferred that the Prato Pulpit is in any sense a failure, 
or even displeasing. Its popularity is thoroughly well 
deserved. The test of comparison with the cantoria is 
most searching, too severe indeed, for such a high standard 
could not be maintained. But if the capo ^opera of 
sculptured child-life be ^eluded, the Prato Pulpit will 
always retain a wdl-deservcd popularity. Two further 
points should be noted. Below the pulpit is a bronze 
relief, shaped like the capital of a large column. There 
should be two of them, and it used to be believed that the 
second was destroyed in 1612 when the Spanish troops 
sacked the town. But the story is apocryphal, for the 
documents show that payment was only made for one 
relief, and that Michelozzo ’ivas entirely responsible for the 
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casting. It is a most decorative panelj the motive being 
ribands and wreaths^ among which there are eleven winged 
pidti of different sizes. At the top of the capital is a big 
hahy in high-relicf peeping over the edge; an exquisite 
fancy reminding m of the two inquisitive dhildreji damber- 
ing over the heraldit shields on liie Pecci monument. On 
the base of the capital are two other pteiia of equal charm, 
winged like the rest, and sedately looking outwards in 
either direction. TJie volutes of the bronze are decorated 
with other figures, less boyish and almost suggesting the 
touch of Ghiberti, who, it may be remarkedj was appointed 
asscfssor of the contmet by the Wardens of the Girdle. 
PiiiaUy, one may inquire what Donatello's motive can have 
been in designing the frieze: what may be the relation of 
the sculpture to the precious Girdle. No coudu&ive answer 
Can be given. Li the organ-loft of Luca della Robbia the 
object was to show praise of the Lord “with all kinds of 
instruments”*: Donatello's was to “let them praise his 
name in the dance.’" f At Prato we have dance and music 
for no apparent reason, except perhaps as a display of 
Joyfulness appropriate to the great festival of exhibiting 
the Cing-olou It is possible that the curious little reliquary 
in which the Girdle is actually preserved may supply the 
clue to some legend or tradition connected with the relic. 
This cq/hndto was remodelled about this time, and the 
primitive motive and design may have been impaired. But 
we have a series of winged ptdil made of ivory, who dance 
and play about much as those on the pulpit, but amongst 
whom one can see scraps of rope, signifying the GircUcj 
from which they deiive their incentive to joy and vivacity. 


* Psalm cl. 


t Psalm cxHk. 
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Other Cliil' There are six pidH abovie iJie AnnytunaUon in 
dienby Santa Croce. They are made of terra-cotta, 
Donatello. the rest of the work Is in stone, and 

designed in such a way that the children are superfluous* 
They are* however, Undoubtedly by Donatello* and may 
have been added as an afterthought. Two stand on either 
side of the cniwed tympanum, clinging to each other as 
they look downwards, and afraid of falling over the steep 
precipice. Their attitude is shy and timid, as Leonardo 
stud was advisable when mating little children standing 
still,* Though unnecessary, their pregenee on the relief is 
justified by Douatdlo^s skiU and humoor. In the great 
reliefs at Padua^ Siena and Lille he introduces them without 
any specific object, though he contrives that they shall 
show fear or surprise in response to the incident portrayed* 
It is puzzling to know what the bronze boy in the Bargello 
should be called* rei-seus, Mercury, Cupidj Allegory and 
Amorino have been suggested: he combines attributes of 
them all together with the budding tail of a faun, and the 
grmhUif the bugkrn-trouser of the Tuscan peasant t“ 
in U7i C£rio modo bizzarroy^ as Vasari says. Ctnelli 
Diought it classical, and it resembles an undoubted antique 
in the Louvre* Donatello has clearly taken classical 
motives; the wunged feet and the serpents twining between 
them are not Renaisaauce in form or idea* But the statue 
itself is closely akin to the Cantoria children^ but being in 
bi'on^ shows a higher polish, and^ moreover, is treated in a 
less summary fashion. It is a brilliant piece of bronze: 

* Trattato della Piattira," RJclitef, L £91. 

t This ^>pe^ fami of trouser, of wbicb one sees a variaat on the 
Martelli David, waa also classical. The AthSs or PhrygiaTi shepherd 
usually Avears so methlD^ of the kind. 
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colour^ cast atid chisalliog are alike admirablcj and there is 
a vibration in the movenicnt as the saucy little fellow looks 
up laugbing) having presumably just shot off an arrow $ or 
possibly he has been twanging a wire drawn tightly between 
the fingers. It throws much light on the bionzc boys at 
Padua made ten or fifteen years later. This Florentine 
boy shows how completely Donatello, perhaps with the 
assistance of a caster, could render his meaning in bronze. 
In two or three coses at Paduo the work is dnmsy and 
slipshod, showing how he allowed his assistants to take 
liberties which he would never have countenanced in work 
finished by his own hands. The Baigello has another 
Amorino of biunse, a nude winged boy standing on a 
cockleshell, and just about to fly away; quite a pleasing 
statuette, and cTCcented with skill except as regards the 
extremities of the fingers, where the bimre has failed* It 
resembles Donatello's piitii who play and dance on the 
comers of the tabernacle of Qucrdab font at Siena; but 
the base of this figure differs from that of the other four. 
A fifth of the Sienese ptrffi wos recently bought in London 
for the Berlin Gallery, an invaluable acquisition to that 
growing collection** This group, however, is less important 
than the wonderful pair of bronze putti belonging to 
Madame Andr^*! These are much larger: they carry 
candle-sockets and arc lightly draped with a few ribands 
and garlands: judging from the w-ay they are huddled 
up, it is possible that they formed part of a lai-ger work* 
They appear to be a good deal later than the C^toria, 

* Very ajmilar clagsiical types are in ilifi British MuseucOj 1147; 
and tfejc Eros sprinfiog forward iip the Forman Colfoetlon (dispersed! fn 
3 Sog> is identical, 

t From the Plot Collection. FiKurfid m “G&e. des Beaui Arts. 
la^Op iiL 410. 
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thougli they do not shO’Hr any technical superiority^ to the 
large Bai^ello Amorino 5 but they have not quite got that 
fiv$htie 3 s which cannot be dissooiated fronx work made 
between 14S3 and 144?0- Madame Andt^ has another 
superb Donatello—a marble boy: his altitude is un- 
becOToiog, but the modelling of this admirable statue— 
the urchin is nearly life-sized—is almost unequalled- 
There is a similar figure in the Louvre made by some 
imitator* It need haidly be said tliat Donatello’s children j 
especially the free-standing bronze statuettes, were widely 
copied. According to Vasari^ Donatello designed the 
wooden pUii carrying garlands in the new Sacristy of the 
Duomo* There are fourteen of tbe^e hoys, and they over¬ 
step the cornice like Michelozzo^s angcb in the Capdia 
Portinari at Milan* Donatello may have given the sketch 
for one or two, but there is a lack of intelligence about 
them, besides a certain monotony. Moreover, it is im¬ 
probable that Donatello would have designed garlands 
so bulky that they threaten to push the little boys who 
cany them off the comice. In spite of its faults, this frieze 
is channing* The of the quattrocento often invests 

its errors with attraction, It would be wearisome to 
catalogue the scores of bionze children which show 
undoubted imitation of Donatello. They exist in every 
great collection, one of exceptional merit bdng in London,* 
A large school sprang into existence, chiefly in Padua and 
Venice, whence it spread all over Northern Italy, and 
produced any number of bronae works which recall one or 
other feature of Donatello's children. But they never 
approached Donatello. Their work was a sort of mmtderui 

• Victoria and Albert Mnsemso, Na 475^ 1864. A winded boy carxy- 
iog a dolptin. 
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—^tal}1e omsunentSf plaquettes, Inkstands, and the ordinary 
decoration of a sitting-room. Monumental childhood ftlmost 
ceased to exist in Italian plastic ait, and, after Michael 
Angelo, degenerated into stout and prosperous children 
lolling in clouds and diving among the draperies which 
adorned the later altars and tomhs. Their didactic value 
was soon lost to Italian sculpture, and with it went their 
inherent grace and significance. Bonatello was among the 
first as he was among the last seriously to apply to sculpture 
the words ore pci^hcisti lowiCDi. 


Boys' It is inexplicable that modem criticism should 
Baste. withdraw from Donatello all the free-standing 
or portrait-busts of boys, while going to the opposite extreme 
in ascribing to him an enormous numhesr of Madonnas. We 
know that Donatello was passionately fond of carving 
children on his reliefs i we also know that only two versions 
of the Madonna can be really authenticated as his work. 
Why should Donatello have made no busts of boys when it 
is not denied that he was responsible for something like 
one hundred boys in full-length; and how does it come 
about that scores of Madonnas should be attributed to him 
when we only have the record of a few ? There can be no 
doubt that Donatello would not have rested content with 
children in relief or in miniature. The very preparation of 
his numerous works in this category must have led him to 
make busts as well, quite apart from his own inclinations. 
The stylistic method of argument should not be abused : 
if driven to a strict and logical conclusion it becomes mis¬ 
leading. It ignores the human element in the artist. It 
pays no attention to bis desire to vary the nature of his 
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work or to make experiments. It diminartes tlue likelihood 
of forma which differ from the customatj' tvpej and it makes 
no allowance for pq&sibil itiea or pi^babilitiesit leaat of all for 
mistakes. It is purely on stylistic grounds that each bust 
connected with Donatello's name has been withdrawn trom 
the list of hia works. A fashion had grown up to ascribe 
to Donatello all that ddightful group of marble busts now 
scattered over Europe. Numbers were obviously the work 
of competent but later men : Bossehino^ Desiderio, Mino 
da Fiesole, and so forth. There remain others which are 
more doabtfui^ but which in one detail or another are 
alleged to be un-DonateUesque^ and have therefore been 
fearlessly attributed to other sculptors from whose authen¬ 
ticated work they often dissents That, however^ was 
immaterial^ the primary objeot being to disinherit Dona¬ 
tello witliout much thought as to his lawful successor in 
title- A ciitical discrimination between these busts was an 
admitted need; everything of the land had been convention¬ 
ally ascribed to Donatello just as Luca ddla Robbia was 
hell responsible for every bit of glazed teiTa-ootta. These 
asciiptiona to the most fashionable and lucrative names 
had become eonventionalj and had to be destroyed. In¬ 
valuable service bos been rendered by redudriig the number 
given to Donatello and adding to the number properly 
ascribed to others. But the process has gone too far. The 
difficulties are, of course, great, and stylistic data offer the 
only starting-point; but as these data are readily found by 
comparison with Donatello's accepted work, it ought to be 
possible, on the fair and natural assumption that Donatello 
may well have made such busts, to determine the anthenti- 
city of a certain proportion. In any case, it would be less 
difficult to pi-ove that Donatello did, than that he did not 
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make statues of this description. Among the busts of very 
youug boys which cannot be assigned to Donatello are 
those belonging to Herr Benda in Vienna, and to M. G. 
Dreyfus in Psais. Nothing can exceed their softness and 
delicacy of modelling, and they are among the most 
winning statuettes in the world. They were frequ^tly 
copied by Desidewo and his entourage. One of the little 
heads in the Vauchettoni Chapel at Slorence is likewise 
animated by a similar exemplar. There is sometiiing 
girlish about them, a pursuit of prettiness which is no 
doubt the source of their singular attraction, and which 
invests them with an irresistible charm. The San G^io- 
vannino, also in the Vauchettoni, is a more concrete version 
of childhood, but is by the same hand as its fellow. These 
four busts fail to characterise the child’s head; not ind^ 
that characterisation was needed to make an enchanting 
work, but that Donatello’s children dsewheie show more of 
the individual touches of the master and personal notes of 
the The Duke of Westminster possesses a life-sized 

head of a boy,* which is palpably by Donatello, though no 
document exists to prove it. Vife have all the essentials of 
Donatello’s modelling; the handling is uncompromising 
and firm ; the child is treated more like a poirlrait. Indeed, 
many of these children’s busts, even when symbolised by 
St. John’s rough tunic, were avowed portraits—the Maxtelli 
GiovattninO] for instance, which from Vasari’s time has 
been ascribed, and probably with justice, to Donatello. 
This little head enjoys a reputation which it scarcely 
deserves. The exprestion is dull, the hair grows so low 
that scarcely any forehead is visible; the cheeks bulge ou^ 

* Id Groaverior Hou««. Bionw; generally known as "The laugh- 
lag Boy," 
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and the njonth is too small. We have, in facti a lifelike 
presentnient of some hoy, pei'haps of the Martelli family, 
showing him at his least prepossessing moment, when the 
bloom of childhood has passed away, and before the lines 
have been fined down and merged into the stronger contours 
of youth. Desiderio would have improved Nature by 
modifying the boy’s features, and we should have had a 
work comparahle to those previously mentioned. But 
Donatello (and perhaps his patrons) prefeiTcd a less idealised 
version. The Martelli figure, and a most important boy s 
bust belonging to Frau Hainauer in Berlin, are now 
usually ascribed to Rosselliuo. But bis St. John in the 
Bargello, where all the features are softened down, and his 
authenticated work in San Miniato and elsewhere, make 
the attribution open to question. The St. Joho at Faenza 
is also denied to he by Donatello | one of the critics who is 
quite certain on the point believes the bust to be made of 
woodl These problems cannot be settled by spending ten lire 
on photogiaphs. The bust at Faenza,* though a faithful 
portrait, is one of the most romantic specimens of child' 
hood depicted by Donatello. Admirably modelled, and 
with a surface like ivory, it gives the intimate characteristics 
of the model. Nothing has been embellished orsuppressed, 
if we may judge from the absolute sequence and corre¬ 
spondence of all the features. The fiat head, the projecting 
mouth, and the much-curved nose, are sure signs of accurate 
and ptLinstAltm g observation; they combine to give it a 
personal note which adds much to its abstract merits. The 

• Its proportiofi is Impairs) by ibe basal dr^ry, wliich ww grafted 
to the statue at a later data TWv bust belong^ to Sabbu da Casti- 
gllooe, who was very pread oi il. He was bom within twenty years of 
Donatello’s death. 
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Si John in the Loavre* is aJso a portrait, but of an older 
boy, in whom the first signs of maturity are faintly in¬ 
dicated: linea on the forehead, a stionger nock, and a 
harder accentuation of nose and mouth. But he is still a 
boy, though he will soon go forth into the wilderness- By 
the side of the Faenza Giovannino he would appear rough; 
beside the Vienna and Dreyfus statuettes he would be hamh 
and unsympathetic. He has no smiling countenance, no 
fascinating twinkle of the eye: the type has not been 
gcnemlised as in Desiderio’s work, and it therefore lacks 
those qualities, the very absence of which makes it most 
Donatdlosqne, The fundamental disitinction between, 
Donatello and the later masters can be emphasised by com¬ 
paring this bust with another gi oup of terra-cotta heads, 
which m'e analogous, although the boy in them is older. 
One in the Beilin Gallery f has been painted, and no final 
judgment can be passed until the more recent accretions of 
oibcolour have been removed But the whole conception 
is weakly and vapid. The brown eyes, the nicely rouged 
cheeks, the minring look, and the affectation of the pose 
make a genteel page-boy of him, and all suggest a later 
imitation—about 1470 perhaps—and contemporary with 
the somewhat analogous though better rendering in the 
Louvre^ The version bdongiog to M. Dreyfus differs in 
certain details from the Berlin bust, and it has been 
fortunate in escaping mcleas painting; it ha^ moi-e rigoui- 
and viiHity. One remark may be made about the Faenaas 
Gmsvenor House, Martelli, Hainauer and Louvre bu$ts: 
they all show a peculiarity in the treatment of the hair. 

• No. 333- Mar bit. Goiipil Bequest, 

-|- Stucco, No. 3S4. C/. also one beloDgiog to Kerr ElchsT^ vca 
Kaufmann, Berlin. 

t No. iay4i St- JcbOi Flomiline School, a paiatiug. 
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It is bunched together and dravm back from behind the 
ears, and is gathered on the nape of the neck, down which 
it seems to curl. This is precisely the treatment observed 
in the Mandorla relief, the Martelli Da^dd, the young 
Ghittamelata, and the Amorino in the Barge! lo : in a lesser 
degree it is observable in the Isaac and the Siena Virtues, 
1 he point is not one upon which sti'ess could properly be 
laid, but it is a further point of contact between Donato11o''s 
accepted work and some few ont of the numerous boys* 
busts which he must inevitably have made. 


B'iccolb da The bust of Nietjolo da TJzzaoo has gtuned its 
tvidespimd popularity from its least genuine 
ieature—nainelyj the paint with which it is dis- 
figui-ed. The daubs of colour give it a fictitious 
importance, an actual realism which invests it with the 
illusiou of living flesh and blood* TJiis is all the more 
unfortunate* os the bust is a remarkable work* and does 
not gain by being made into a speaking likeness.^ Its 
merits can best be appieciated in a cast* where the form is 
reproduced without the dubious embellishments of later 
times* Niccol6 was a high-minded patridan* an im¬ 
placable opponent of the Medici, and a warm friend of 
higher education: it is also of interest that he should 
have been an executor of the will of John XXIII. He 
was bom in 1^59* and died in 1492. The bust is made 
of terra-cottAj and shows a man of sixty-five or so, and 
would therefore be coeval with the later Campanile pro¬ 
phets (but nothing beyond old tradition can be accepted 
as authodty for the nomenclature). The modelling of 
the head is quite mastei-Ly* Niccol^ is looking rather to 
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the left; his keen and hawklike coimtenancej and hi$ 
piei-cing eyes, deep set and quivering within pendulous 
eyelids, give a sense of invincible logic and penetration. 
The laconic, matter-of-fact mouth, and the resolute jaw 
add strength and courage to the physiognomy: the nose 
and its disdainful nostrils are those of the haughty opti^ 
mate. The head is, however, less fine than the fece: a 
skull of rather common propottiong, and a sloping though 
broad forehead are its matked features. Donatello has 
given him an ugly eai^^ Niocoli's ear was, therefore, ugly, 
and the throat is swollen. The shoulders are covered with 
a thick piece of drapeiy, leaviug the thi^at and upper 
part of the breast bare. Such is the impression conveyed 
by Niccolb in the cast- In the Bargello the colouring 
modifies what the form itself was meant to suggest* The 
smallest error of a paint-ba^sh, the slightest deepening of 
a pigment, are quite sufficient to make radical alterations 
in the sentiment of a statue. When applied to plastic 
art, colour is poteiit enough to change the essential pur¬ 
pose of the sculptor* The chief reason why the terra¬ 
cotta bust of St. John at Berlin looks flippant and 
fastidious is, that the painter was indiscreet in drawing 
the eyebrows and lips: owing to his carelessness, they do 
not coincide with the features indicated by the modeller, 
and the entire character of the boy is consequently changed^ 
The question of polychromacy in Donatello^s sculpture is 
of great importance, and requires some notice. It is no 
longer denied that ela^ical statues were frequently coloured. 
The Parthenon frieze and many celebrated monuments of 
antiquity were picked out with colour. Othe^-s received 
some kind of polish, drcwnltHo ^—like the dark varnish 
which 19 on the face of the Coscia effigy. Again, the use 
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of ivoryj precioca stones^ and metal was common, TJae 
lips and eyeballs were frequently overlaid by tbin slabs of 
silver.* The origin of polycbromacy, doubtless^ dates 
back to the moat remote ages. It waa first Deeded, to 
coDoeal imperfeotionsj and to supply what the carver felt 
his inability to render. It connotes insufficiency in the 
form. Tbe scolptor, of all people, ought to be able to see 
colour in the uncoloured stone: he ought to realise its 
wai^mth, texture and shades. Nobody has any tight to 
complain that a statue is uncoloured: the substance and 
quality of the marble is in itself pleasing, but i^dative 
truth is all that is required in a portrait-bust. If one 
wants to know^ the colour of a ntan^s eye, or the precise 
tint of his complexion, the painter^s art should be invoked, 
but only where its gradations and subtleties can be fully 
1‘endered—on the canvas. Polychxomacy is a mixture of 
two arts I it is one art trying to steal a lUaiich upon 
another art by producing illusion. That is why the pan¬ 
taloon paints hi$ face, and why the audience laughs : the 
spirit which tolerates painted statues ends by adorning 
them with necklaces, Donatello, whose sense of light and 
shade was acutely developed, least required the adventitious 
aid of colour^ Polychromacy was to a certain extent 
justified on terra-cotta, to soften the toneless colour of the 
clay, and on wood it served a purpose in hiding the cracks 
of a brittle substance. Nowadays it is happily no more 
than a pfcciUom^- There is, however, no doubt 

that in Donatello's day it wa$ widely usedy and used by 
Donatello himself. It began in actual need, then became 
a convention, and long survived (triende 

idtle HTicwn AZrtjj. During the Jifleenth century 

* Cy. Naples Museutn, Ko. 
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statuoH were coloured during' the highest proGciency of 
sculptme: buildings were painted,* end bLX>ni 9 e was 
habittialJj gilded* Donateilols Coscia, and his work at 
Siena and Padua, still show signs of it. The St. Mark 
was colotned, and the Cantoria was much more brilliant 
with gold than it is now. The St. Luke, which was re¬ 
moved frorn^ Or San Michele,f has long been protected from 
the weather, and still shows traces of a rich biticade 
decomteyi with coloured lines. The Christ of Piero 
Tcdesco on the facade of the Cathedral hsd glass 
Roland and Oliverj two wonderful creations on the facade 
of the Cathedral at Verona, had blue enamel eyes. The 
ApostIe$ in the Church of San Zeno, in the same city, 
are esjceplionally intei^ting^ being one of the rare ca^ics 
where the genuine colouring h visibJe, although it has 
been much worn. The early eolourists used tempera 
as this perished, oil paint was substituted^ and there are 
very few painted statues extant on which restoration has 
never taken place, and consequently where the original 
colour of the sculptor is intact With repainting, the 
original artist disappears: even if the work is the 
delicate tints of the first colouring must be im paired ^ 
and repainting follows;* Thus the Niccold da Uz^ano is 
covered with inferior oil colour, and only in a few details 
can the primitive tempeiu be detected. The later addition 
creates the fictitious interest, and immensely reduces the 
real importance of this masterly production. 

* Cf. dra^iivgs of in Vettono GliiberU's Wote-boolL 

t Ear^ello Cortile, Na 3, by Niccolo dj Piftro. 

t Borgbini, in g^ve ^ curious recipe for CGlooriag marble 

WCOndiD^f to autlqn* rules. Florentine ed, 1730^ p, lajp 
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Portrait- It is a siDgtilar fact admitting of no ircady 
busts. explanation that portrait-husts, so common in 
Tuscany, should scarcely have existed in Venice. Florenoe 
was their native home. From the time of Donatello eveiy 
sculptor of note was responsible for one or more, while 
certain artists made it a regular occupation, Luca della 
Robbia, however, one of the most consummate sculptors of 
his day, made no portrait except the effigy of Bishop 
Federighi. Theix: are one or two small heads in the 
Baxgello, but they scarcely come within the category of 
studied portraits, while the beads on the bronze doore of 
the Duomo, though modelled from living people, ai'e small 
and purely decorative in purpose. Glared terra-cotta was 
a matmal so admirably adapted to showing the reHne- 
ments of feature and character, as we can sec in both 
Luca^ and Andrea's work, that this absence is all the raoie 
suiprising. At the same time, numerous as portrait-statues 
were in Tuscany, they do not compare in numbers with 
those executed in classical times. In the Hfteenth century 
the statue was a ^vork of art, and its actual carving was an 
integral part of the art: so the replica in sculpture was 
rare. But under the Roman Empire statues of the same 
man were erected in scores and hundreds in the ssme dty; 
their mnltiplication became a profession in itself, and a 
large class of artisans must have giuwn np, eternally 
copying and recopying portrait-busts and giving them the 
haunting dulness of mechanical reproductioDS. The artist 
himself was more interested in the torso than the head^ 
some artists came to be regarded as specialists in their 
own lines; Caloosthenes for instance, who made athletes, 
and Apollodorus, who made philosophers. Donatello 
made several portrait-busts, and two or three others, such 
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as the head of St. Laurence^ and the so-called St. Cecilia 
in London, wliich are portraits in all essentials These 
two are idealised headsj both made ]ate in lifcj judging 
from a certain sketchiness, in no way detracting from their 
sterling qualities, but indicative of Donatdlols fluency as 
an oldish man. Both are in tena-cotta. The Stn Laurencse 
is placed on the top of one of the great chests in the 
Sacristy of San Lorensio, too high above the eye-leveh* It 
has no connection with the decorative work cairted out 
there by the master, and it is difficalt to see how it could 
have been meant to flt in with the altar. However, the 
authorship of Donatello is beyond question. St. Laurence 
is almost a boy, wearing his deacon’s vestments. His head 
is raised up as if he had just heaid something and were 
about to reply. The eager and inquiring look is most 
happily shown. The sentiment of this bust is quite out of 
the common; it has an engaging expression which is rare 
in the sculpture of all ages, differing from what is csQled 
animation or vivacity. These also may be found in 
the St. Laurencej where the exact but indescribable move¬ 
ment of the face os he is about to speak is readereJ with 
immense skill. The bust, though modelled with a free 
hand, is not cordewly esceented ^ everything is in concord, 
and the treatment of the clay shows exceptional dexteiity, 
more so, at any rate, than is the case in the SL Ceciliaf 
The name given to this bust is traditional, there being no 
symbol to connect it with her^ but it suggests at least 
that the work was not meant purely os a portrait In 

• It used to be over one of the doorSj preserved w aim whkh 

Jtkha thought ought to have beta made of oryetal, so predous wag 
the bast,—‘*Cb. FioTHitinfl/' v. 

t Victoria and Albert Museump No. 7535, 1S61. 
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technique and coiioeption it h not quite equ&l to the 
St^ lAiirence, but it is none the less a work of rare merit, 
and being Donatello's only clay poiirait in this country 
has a special value to us. The Saint looks downwards, 
pensive, quiet and modest, the einbodijnent of tranquillity 
and calm. There is no njovenient or elPort about her, 
neither does the work show any effort on the part of the 
sculptor. It is equable in a very marked degree ? the 
smooth regular features are simple and well defined, 
and the hair, brushed back from the forehead, has a 
softness which oould scarcely be obtained in marble. The 
bust known as Louis III, of Gonzaga is interesting in 
another way: jt is bronze and has been left in an unfinished 
state. Two versions of it exist—one in Berlin, the other 
in Pans, belonging to Madame Andr^, the latter being 
perhaps the less ugly of the two. It used to be known as 
Alfouso of Naplesj on the assumption that Donatello must 
purely have made a bust of that prince. This theory, 
however, had to be abandoned,^ and it is now held to be a 
portrait of the Gouzaga as being a closer resemblance to 
him than to Alfonso, or Giovanni Tomabuoni, Mantegna's 
portrait of Gouzaga, though made later, shows a rather 
different type, less displeasing than the brouie. In the 
bust we have what is probably the portrait of a coarse and 
clumsy person; he is petulant in the mouth, weak in the 
chiuj gross in the thick and heavy jaw. The bronze is 
extremely rough, and shows no signs of the nervous and 
individual touches which we find in Donatello’s terra-cotta* 
Both the busts are unfinished ; in the absence of chasing 
and hammering they are covered with bubbles and splotches 
of metal. They have, therefore^ not passed through the 
hands of assistants, except so far as the actual casting of the 
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bmnjte was conoeracd. During the process of c^ing the 
refiueitteiits of a day model would, often be inipflired, but 
this shows no sign of having been made from an original of 
merit. The man is ngijj it is true; but the broad expHnse 
of hie cheek and the bulbous forehead would in 

real life have been explained and justified by bone and 
muscle, which the sculptor would have rendered in his day 
study. The ugliness of the man^ howevei', is unrelated to 
the qualities of the bust. Nobody could make the likeuess 
of an ugly man better than Donatello; and since the faults 
of this portrait lie more in the modelling than in the 
sitter, one is driven to conclude that the bust must be 
entirely the work of an assistantj or else a failui^ of the 
master. 

An effective counteipart to this bust exists in Beilin. 
It is also a life-si^ed bronze of an older man, and in many 
ways the likeness to the Goozaga bust is notable. But 
wherever Gonzaga's features lack distinction this portrait 
shows fine qualities and good breeding. Nothing could 
better illustrate how minute are the plastic details w^hich 
will revolutionise a countenance; how easily noble and 
handsome features can degenerate into what is sordid and 
vulgai. In this bust the chin, though receding, is far from 
weak; the lips are foil but not sensual; the nose has the 
faint aquiline curve of distinction. There is benevolence 
in the eyes, meditation in the bi'ow, dignity and reserve 
throughout the physiognomy: it is the portmit of a man 
who may be great, but who must be good. When a bronze 
aboz^o has to be finished the detail is added by hammering 
the metal, or incising it with gravers* Thus the bronze 
ha$ to be reduced, it being seldom possible to enlarge it at 
any pointw But the Gonzaga bust would require to be 
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enlarged in several places to make it a lifelike head. In 
the case of the ix>rtrait jn^t d^ribed, the metal ’ffa$ caat 
from a rough isketch which, in the first place, had the 
qualities of a living and consistent head^ and which, in the 
second place^ was modelled with sufficient amplitude to 
permit the entire head to be hammered, and the e 5 ^quisite 
details to be added. Technically this head is almost 
unequalled among Donatello’ls bronze portraits; it is quite 
superb. Comparison with the Gattamelata at Fadna is fair 
to nelthel^ But it can be suitably compared with the bronze 
portrait in the Bargello generally known as the Young 
Gattamelata, The tomb of Giovanni Antonio, son of the 
famous Condottiere, is in the Santo at Padua* The effigy 
resembles this bust, Giovanni died young in 14503 on 
the whole there is sufficient reason for eoosidering it to be 
his poitrait. On this ^^sumption the bust can be dated 
about 1455d It is a happy combination of youth and 
maturity. On the one side we have the smooth features, 
still unmarked by frowns and furrow's, the soft youthful 
texture of the skin, and something young in the thick 
curly hair. On the other hand, the character of the face 
shows perfect self-confidencc in its best sense^ as well as 
self-control and determination* A scrap of drapery covers 
the outer edge of either shoulder,, and round his neck is a 
riband, at the end of which hangs a large oval gem, Cupid 
in a chariot making his horses gallop. Thus the throat 
and breast are bare, and show exceptionally good rendering 
of those thin bones and thick tendons which must olu^-ays 
be a severe test to the modeller* As for the bronze itself, 
the surface is wrought with much care and finish, though 
the Berlin bust i$ unapproached in this respect- A few 
other portrait-busts remain to be noticed, which at one 
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time ov another have been attributed to DonatelJo. The 
Veechio Barbuto^ a thoroughly poor piece of work^ and the 
Itnperatore Romano'*' with its sadly disjointed and incon- 
sequential appearance^ are works which scarcely recall the 
touch of Donatello, The bust of a vdled lady ia more 
mteresting.| In the old MedicJ catdogue it used tc be 
called incoffnita^ or ^aesrdoU^s^ velala: and 

it was also called Annalcna MaJatesta: a suggestion 
has been recently made that it represents the Contessina 
de’^ Bard i* who married Cosi mo de’ Med ici. Vasari certainly 
mentions a bronste bust of tlie Contessina by Donatello; 
but the family records would scarcely have called so 
important a person a nun or an inc(^ita: moreover, she 
did not die till 1473j and as this bust is obviously mode 
from a death-mask, it is clear that Donatello could not be 
its author. The custom of making death-masks is described 
by Polybius: in DonatcUoh time it became very popular, 
and VeiToehio became one of the foi'emost men in this 
branch of trade, which combined expedition and oocui-acy 
with cheapness. The wax models were coloured and used 
as chimney-piece decorations, m egrii casa di Firm^e, The 
bronze bust of San Rossore in the Church of Santo Stefaiio 
at Pisa has been attributed to Donatello. iVom the 
denunda of 14S7 we know that Donatello was occupied on 
a bust of the saint, and certain payments are reeorded.l 
But beyond this fact there is no reason for assigning the 
Pisa bust to him. No explanation is offered of its removal 
from Florence to Pisa, and had we not known that Donatello 
mode such a bust, this uncouth and slovenly thing would 
iie%'er have been ascribed to him. It is a reliquary, the 

* Bargelb, No= i3, No. life-siied brCjiM. 

t 17 . t Gaye, i. 121 . 
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cmvm of the heed being detachable, luid the head can aJbo 
be separated from the bust. It is heavily gilded and 
minutely chased with the trivial work of some meagre 
craftsman; the eyes seem to have been enamelled. It is 
meDfily interesting as a school-piece- Speaking gcueiaLly, 
Donatello^s poiiraits are less important &£ busts than when 
they are portions of complete statues. Excluding Niocofc 
da Oazano and the old man at Berlin, the heads he made 
cannot compare with the portraits of John XXlIb, 
Brancacci, Habbakuk and St. Francis at Padua. Donatello 
helped to lay the foundations of the tremendous school of 
portraiture which flourished after his death, both in 
sculpture and painting; based, in oeidain parts of Italy, on 
the piinciples he had laid down, though thriving elsewhere 
upon independent lines; suchj for instance, the remark¬ 
able gTOup of poi-traits ascribed to Laui^ana or Gagin i. 
But at his best Donatello rarely approached the comprehen¬ 
sive powers of Michael Angelo. With the latter vre see 
the whole corpus or entity made the vehicle of portraiture; 
everything i$ forced to combine, and to conoentrate the 
of the conception; everything is driven into harmony. 
Michael Angelo gives a portrait which is also typical, while 
preserving the real* Donatello seldom got beyond the 
I'eal; hut he went far towards realising the highest forms 
of portraiture, and two or three of his works, though 
differing in standard from the Brutus or the Penserosoj 
surpass anything achieved by his contemporariK. 


Eelief- A few portraits in relief require a word of notice^ 
portraltB. is a rule they are later in date, though they are 
often given to Donatdlo+ It became fashionable to have 
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one*s portmit made as a HomaD celebrity: an Anton me for 
instance ; a Galba or a Faustiira; or os some statesman^ like 
Seipio or Cse^jar. Donatello not responsible for tliese 
portraits, though several have been attributed to him. But 
he made one or two such reliefs, such as the little St. John in 
the Bargello which has already been described. The oval- 
topped portrait in the same coUeetion* made of pictra serena 
—a clean-shaved man with longish haiv and an aquiline nose, 
is wrongly ascribed to Donatello. Thci^ is a much more 
interesting poidiait, two copies of which exist; one is in 
London, the other in Milai^.* It is a relief-portrait of a 
woman in profile to the right; her neck and breast are bare, 
treated similarly to the magnificent bust in the liorgdlo 
(ITT). The two reliefs, of which the Milan copy is oval, while 
ours is rectangular with a circular top^ are modelled with 
brilliant and exquisite niorbidezza* the undercutting is 
square, so that the shadows assei t themselves \ the wavy 
hair is brushed back and retained by a fillet, leaving the 
neck and temples quite free. In many ways it is the marble 
version of those portraits attributed to l^icra della Fran¬ 
cesca in the National Gallery-f and elsewhere, but treated 
so that while the painting is curious the mai'ble is beautifob 
These reliefs c&nnot be traced to Donatello, though they 
show his style and Influence in several partioulars. Madame 
Andrd has a marble relief of an open-mouthed boy ciowned 
with laurels, and with ribands waving behind. It is very 
close to the Piot St, John in the Louvre, and analogous in 
sojne respects to two other reliefs of great interest, both in 
Paris, belonging respectively to La Marquise Aixionati- 

^ Yktaria and AJbett Miiseuin, No. 190O1 and Museo Arcbeo- 
logiop, 1^0. i6Si^ both m&rbte- 

t N03.5S5 and 758. 
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Visconti and to M. Gustave Dreyfus. These nm marble 
reliefs of St John and Christ facing each othcr^ exquisite 
in their childhood. The fcumex is rounds the latter square. 
It is usual to ascribe them to Desiderio^ and there are 
details which lead one to agi*ee on the point They show, 
however, that DonatellQb influence was strong enough to 
survive his death in particulars whi ch later men might well 
have ignored* And the two reliefs combine the sti^ngth 
of Donatello with the sweetness of Desiderio. 


San Donatello must have completed the most im- 

Larenzop portant decorative work in the Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo by 1443. BruneUesco w^as the architect^ and there 
were differences between them as to their respective spheres 
of work. Donatello made the bionze doors, a pair of large 
relieft, four large circular medallions of the Evangelists* as 
well as four others of scenes from the life of St. John the 
Evangelist. Excluding the doois^ everything is made of 
teiTa-cotta, The reliefs over the inner doors of the Sacristy 
represent St. Stephen and St- Laurence on one side, and 
St. Cosmo and St. Damian on the othei* They are nearly 
life size, modelled in rather low-relief upon panda with 
circular tops, and of exceptional size for works in teria- 
cotta. The reliefs are endosed in Donatello''s framework 
of latiah Renaissance design, but the figures themselves 
are very simple- There is a minimum of oraament* and 
they harmonise with the remarkable scheme of the bronze 
doors below them, with which they have so mauy points in 
common* The ceiling of the chapel has been repeatedly 
whitewashed, and the eight medallions are consequently 
blurred in surface and outline. It is a I'cal misfortunej for, 
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so far as one can judge, they contain compositions and 
designs of great intd-est, by which a new light would 
prol^bly ho thrown upon sevoial doubtful problems were 
it possiblo to study them witli precision. Criticism must 
therefore be guaiticd, and thdr position is such as to make 
examination difficult. The Boundels of the Bvangdists 
are modelled with boldness and severity, qualities which 
one is not suiprised to find in Donatello, hut which arc 
here emphasised, for they stand out in spite of the coats of 
whitew'ash. In some ways they resemble the Evangelists 
of the Capella Pasai. Here one notitais a delicacy of 
decoration on the seats, desks, &e., contiaisting with the 
rugged grandeur of the figures themselves, and with the 
absence of ornament, which is so marked a feature of the 
other reliefs in the Sacristy. The four scenes from the life 
of St. John (Vasari says from the lives of the Evangelists) 
are even more interesting than tlie panels Just mentioned. 
It appears from the few words Vasari devotes to the Sacristy 
that Donatello also painted views ujion the ceiling, but no 
trace remains. The incidents depicted in the roundels are 
St. John‘'s Apotheosis, Martyrdom, and Sojourn on Fatmos, 
and the Raising of Drusiona. There are landscapes and 
architectural backgrounds; many figures are intreduced, 
and there is a good deal of nude study. We also notice a 
feature of frequent oeeuixence-—a trick of giving depth to 
the scene and vividness to the foreground, by letting figures 
be cut off short by the frames. Men seem to be standing 
on the spectator^ side of the relief, and only appear at the 
point where they can be partly included in the composition. 
The field becomes one that would be included within the 
range of vision as seen thaough a round window or tele¬ 
scope. Mantegna made great use of this idea. The more 
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one looks at these eight medallions the more one regrets 
their present condition: washing is all that is required. 
If they could be carefully cleaned we would eertmnly find 
details of interest, and in all probability facts of import¬ 
ance. The ficiere of angels* heads which surrounds the 
Sacristy is of secondary interest, as there are only two 
different cherubs, whidi are reproduced by moulds all along 
its entire length. Signs of gilding and colour are still 
visible. Pretty as they are, these angels cannot challenge 
comparison with the Pam friese or with Donatello’s 
similar work elsewhere—^for instance] on the base of the 
Cantoria or upon the Or San Michele niche. The marble 
balustrade of the altar may have been detigned by 
Donatello. The Sacristy shows how well adapted terra¬ 
cotta was for decoration on a large scale. But Donatello 
was too wise to cover the walls with his reliefs, as is the 
in the Capella Pellegrini at Verona. Here the sculpture 
is used to decorate the chapel walls, there the walls are 
merely used to uphold the sculpture. 

The There is no more instructive study than the 

Bronze bronze doors of Italian churches. They are the 
Domb. earliest specimens of bronze casting to be found 
in Italy of Chi'istian times; they show the gradual transi¬ 
tion from Eastern to Western forms of art, and they were 
usually made by the most prominent sculptor of the day. 
Their size is consideiahle, they are frequently dated, and 
their condition is often extraordinarily good. Donatello’s 
are i-elativety small, but they adhere to the best traditions. 
Excluding the great doors made by Luca della Robbia 
for the Sacristy of the Dnomo, these in Ban Lorenzo are 
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amoBg the latest which were produced according to the 
ancient model and the correct idea* Thenceforwaid the 
doors ceased to be dooi's; the reliefs ceased to show the 
qualities of bronze^ and disregarded the principles of 
sculpture. Ekjnatello made two pairs of doors, one on 
either side of the altar. Ihe doors open in the Jniddle ; 
there are thus four long-hinged panels of hronzej and each 
panel has five reliefs upon it It is doubtful if the most 
archaic doors in Italy show such uniformity of design^ for 
all the twenty bronze reliefs illustrate one single theme, 
namely, the conversation of two standing men. The panels 
simply consist of two saints, roughly sketched in somewhat 
low-relief upon an absolutely flat background: there is 
great vaidehy in the drapery, and some of the figures might 
come out of thirteenth-century iUuminations. Never was 
a monotonous motive invested with such variety of treat- 
ment: never was simplicity better attained by scrupulous 
elimination* Donatello’s symmetrical idea had been 
previously omplo}ed, and Ton-rgiano put his figures in 
couples on what Bacon called one of the “ stateliest and 
daintiest tnonuoients of Eui'open"* Luca ddla Robbia 
pul his figuies in threes on the Cathedral gates, a seated 
figure in the centre, with a standing figure on either side. 
But Donatello had to make twice as many panels as Lucan 
Martyrs, apostles and confessors are talking on the San 
Ijorenzo doors. Thus St. Stephen shows the stone of his 
martyrdom to St* Laurence. Elsewhere St* Peter’s move¬ 
ment suggests that he is upbraiding his fellow^ for the 
argument excites these saints. They gesticulate freely ; 
martyrs seem to fence with their palm-leaves. One 
will turn away ahmptly, another will pay sudden attention 
* " Life of Henry YIL/^ td- 1825 , iiL 41 ^. 
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to his book^ while his compimion continues to talk. One 
man slaps his book to clinch the discussion, another jots 
down a note ; two others are ending their controveraj and 
prepare to leave—in opposite directions* But, though 
these are literal descriptions of the scenes, there is no 
levity; eveiything is ordained according to Dodateho'a 
strict formula^ He was none the less detennined to adhere 
to the old conventional and non-pictorial treatment of the 
gates, and at the same time to give animation to every 
penel. In this he has succeeded, but the symmetriesd 
arrangement in pairs preserves a decorum in spite of the 
vigorous movement pictured on the doors. These doors 
open and shut: they were meant to do so, especially to shut* 
Ghiberti's aecand pair of doors for the Baptistery do not 
shut: they are closed, but they do not give the sense of 
shutting anything in or keeping anything out- They are 
more like windows than doors. They give no impression 
of defence or resistance: they are doors in nothing but 
name, and the chance that they hang on hinges. Were it 
merely a contest between Ghiberti and Donatello as to 
which sculptor were the more skilled constructor of doorS;s 
further comment would be unprofitable; but it raises the 
wider question of the laws and limitations of bas-relief— 
the application to sculpture of the principles of painting 5 
in abort, the broad line of demarcation between two 
different arts. Michael Angelo pi'chably realised the unity 
of the arts better than Donatello, but Donatello knew 
enough to ticat sculpture with due respect: he valued it 
too highly to confuse the issue by pictorial embellishments. 
It i$ no qu^tion of a convention, still less of a canon. 
But there are inherent boundaries between the two arts ^ 
and wheiie the boundaries are overstepped, one or the 
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other art must lose some of it$ essential quality and charm. 
Doriatello''s reliefs at Padua are crowded: Ghiberti’s (od 
the second gates) are overcrowded. The difference in 
degree produces a difference in principle. If Ghiberti had 
made pictures instead of reliefs, the atmosphere would keep 
the objects in their right places, while differences of colour 
would give distinction to certain parts and the chief figures 
would still predominate. In other reliefs Ghiheiti lavished 
so much care on landscape and architecture that the figures 
become of secondary importance: on one relief a ti-ee casts 
its shadow on a cloud.* Ghiberti, in fact, with all hh 
plastic elegance, with a grace, suavity and sense of beauty 
which Donatello nev^ approached, was a painter at heart. 

VAmmo mio oUa pitlura era tfi grande parte he 

says in his Commentary,! faults of his sculpture are 

due to this versatility. Donatello only used his pktoriid 
knowledge to perfect form and feature; and, comples as his 
architectural backgrounds often are, they never suggest ea;- 
periments in perspective, and they never detract from the 
primacy of the people and the incident* Michael Angelo 
was under no iiluEion on this point: he never confused paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. Yet he said Ghibeitrs gates would be 
worthy portals of paradise. “Cf rf'estpas la sml soUiee gu'on 
Imjhsee drily remarked the Chevalier des Bro^^; J 
and, cinrioualy enough, about the time that Michael Angelo 
made his famous Judgment, an amateur of the day made 
a much shrewder criticism, long since forgotten, that the 
doors would be adequate to stand at the gates of Purgatory : 
—^^earebbon bastanti a store alk del Pw^gatorio.^'^ 

* SfiftWeattnacett^g leoturss on Sculpture, II. ITI., 1858; 

t acid Comm. Vasari^ 1. xsx. t letter of ^739, p, 18^ 

g 17,. viii. 1549^ Antomo Dooir prmted in BottarJ, iii. 341. 
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The ambiguity is not without humoni'* Seulpturej indeed^ 
had no i-eason to ape or imitate painting. Sculpture^ in 
fflctj was in advance of painting during the drat half 
of the fifteenth century* Donatello^ Luca deUa Robbia^ 
Jacopo ddla Quei-da^ and Ghiberti were greater men 
in sculpture than their contemporaries in painting. The 
aits were in rivalry; tlie claim for piiicedence was 
zealously canvassed. The sculptors claimed superiority 
because their art was older, because statuary has more 
points of view than one. You can walk round while a 
picture has only one light and one view. Moreover, the 
aigument of utility applies most to sculpture,^ which can 
be used, for tombs, columns, fountains, caiyatides^ &c^ 
Sculpture has finality, for, though it takes longer to make, 
it cannot be constantly altered like a picture. While 
all arts try to imitate nature^ sculpture gives the actual 
form, but painting only its semblance. A man born blind 
has a sense of touch which gives him pleasure from sculps 
ture, which is better suited to theology, which has greater 
durability^ and so forth- The painter replied that, if a 
statue has more than one point of view, a pictui'e contain¬ 
ing many figures can give even greater variety* Then the 
argument of utility denies the essence of ai't, which is to 
imitate nature, not to adorn brackets and pilastci^ ; but 
even if decoration be an end in itself, painting can be used 
where sculpture would be too heavy* The painter con¬ 
tinues that his art requires higher training in such things 
as atmosphere and perspective. As to the greater durabi¬ 
lity of sculpture, the material and not the art is responsible; 
butj in any case, painting lasts long enough to be worth 
achieving. Finally, sculpture cannot always imitate nature: 
the sense of colour can make a sunset, a storm at sea, 
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moonlight, landscape and human emotions, which are best 
translated by varying colour and light. The controversy is 
unsettled to this day,* The wise man, like Donatello, 
selected his art and nevei' overstepped the boundary. 


The The bronze statue of Judith was probably mode 

Judith shortly before Donatello'S journey to Padua. 
It is his only large bronze group, and its faults are ac¬ 
centuated by tbe most unfortunate position it occupies in 
the lofty Loggia de’ Lanzi. It was meant to be the 
centrepiece of some large fountain. I'he triangular base, 
and the extremities of the mattress on which Holofenies 
sits, have spouts ficm which the water would issue, though 
the bronze is not worn away by the action of water. As 
we see tbe statue now, it looks small and dwarfed. In a 
courtyard it w’ould look far more imposing, and when it 
came fmm Donatello's workshop, placed upon a pedestal 
designed for it, its present incongruities would have been 
absent. For instance, the feet of Holofemes would have 
been upheld by something from below, as the marks 
in the bronze indicate. With all its disadvantages, the 
statue is extremely interesting. Judith stands ovw Holo- 
fernes. With her left hand she holds him up by clutching 
his hair: her right arm is uplifted, in which she holds the 
sword. The action seems arrested during a moment of 
suspense: one doubts if the sword will ever fall, Judith, 
who was the ideal of courage and beauty, seems to hesitate; 
there is nothing to show that her arm is meant to d<><icpndi 

• These dialogues will be found at great length in Bojghhii. Vasoii. 
j>aii4rdoda Vinci. Alberti, ig, CostiglionesUo devotes a canto of the 
*' CortegitLDO " to the subject. 
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except her inexorable face—and even that is fidl of sadness 
and regrets. It more dramatic that this should be 
so. Cellini's Perseus close by has already committed hi& 
Esurder, The crisis has passed, the blood spurts from the 
sev'ered head and trunk of the Medusa; so we have scjualid 
details instead of the overpowering sense of impending 
tragedy. With Cellini there was no room for mystery: 
no imagination could be left to the spectator* “ Celui qui 
TiOi&f tout ifious el fiotu Holofemes is 

an amaaring example of Donatello's power* He is a really 
drunken man : we see it in the comatose fall of the timba, 
in the drooping features^ the languid inanition of the arms. 
The veins throb in his hands and feet: the spine ha^ ceased 
to be rigid, and were it not for the support of JuditV$ 
hands buried in his hairs, he would topple over inanimate. 
The treatment of the bronze is successful and its patina is 
admirable. Judith’s draperyj it is true, baa a restless 
crackling appearance* It is furrowed into small and rather 
fussy folds, almost suggesting, like the figures of the 
Parthenon pediment, the pleats of wetted Hnen on a lay 
figure. Judith^s arm is overweighted by the heavy sleeve. 
There are, however, pleasing details, especially the band 
of embroidery over her breast decorated with the fiying 
putU; and her veil, Michael Angelesque in its way, is treated 
with skill and distinction. The base consists of three 
bromse reliefs joined into a triangle^ separated at-each angle 
by a najTow bronze plaque, beyond which is a curved 
pilaster giving extra support to the figures above. These 
reliefs are bacchic in idea and Renaissance in ej^^ution. 
Children dance, play and sleep around the mask from 
which the jet of water would issue. These reliefs, much 
inferior to the bronse capital at Prato, have been over- 
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rated. As a group the Judith h uot really successful It 
is a pile of figum, less telling in some ways than the 
Abrnhain and Isaac^ though, having no niche, it has to 
undergo the severer test of cxiticisni from every aspect. 
But before Miohael Angelo the Italian free-standing group 
ivas tentative. Even in Miehaei Angelo's sculpture, when 
we consider its massive scale, the extent and number of 
his commissions, and the ease with which he worked his 
material, it is astonishing how few free-standing groups 
were made. His grouping was applied to the relief. The 
fi>3e gi-oup is, of course, the mo^st comprehensive vehicle of 
intensibed emotion or action ; it gives an opportunity of 
doubling or trebling the eftbet on the spectator. Sculpture 
has never realised to the full the chances ofFeied by grouped 
plastic fLxt of heroic proportions. Classical groups cannot 
be fairly judged by the Laocoon, the Farncse Bull even 
the Niobe relief. Their theatrical character is so patent, 
that it is obvious how far infeiior they must be to the work 
of greater men whose genuine productions have perished* 
But, even so, the group beiug the medium through which 
emotions could be intensified to the utteimost, it h not 
necessary to assume that they were common in cla^ical 
times4 partly owing to the technical difficulties and expense:, 
and partly owing to their disinclination to make sculpture 
interpi-et profound impressions, mental or intellectual. 

There are only four life-si^ed statues of women by 
Donatello: this Judith, the Magdalen, the St- Justina, 
and the Madonna at Padua- The Dovida is lost, and she 
was treated as an embleinatic personage. These figures 
and the statuettes at Siena show that, although not ac¬ 
customed to make female statues^ Donatello was perfectly 
eompebeut to do so. The little Eve, on the back of the 
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Madoniia''3 throne at Padua—the only nude fi^re of a 
woman he ever made, and here only in relief—is esquisite 
in sentiment and fonai. The statue of Judith had an 
adventurous life. After the revolution in 1495, the group 
was removed from the Medici palace to the Ringhiei'a of 
the Fala^eo Pubblico, and the words of waining ag^nst 
tyranny were engraved on its new base : **^Exemplunt sdlv^^ 
pvhlk<iB cives posiure, 1495." Judith was the type of 
nationalism, the heroine of a war of independence: and 
this mark of the Floi'entine love of liberty has lasted to 
our own day. No Medici dared to obliterate the ominous 
woixls. Donatello was not much in politi<»: bis father 
had taken too violent a share in the feuds of his day, and 
natTOwly escaped esecution. Nor was Donatello's art 
coloured by politics: the Florentines did not give com¬ 
missions like the Sienese for allegorical representations of 
the life and duties of citizenship. Differing from Michael 
Angelo, Donatello made no Brutus; he did not concentrate 
the political tiagedies of his day into a Fenseroso and a 
group of statues full of grave symbolical protests against 
the statecraft of his time; and, except for the imcidental 
loss of Judith's pedestal, Donatello's art never suffered from 
the curse of politics. Michael Angelo was always surrounded 
by the pitfalls of intrigue and politics: some of his work was 
sacrificed in consequence. The colossal statue of Pope Julio 
WH3 hurled from its place on the fa^de of San Petronio, 
Maestro Arduino the engineer, having covered the Aground 
where it was to fall with straw and fascines, in order that no 
damage should be done—^to the pavement! And the broken 
statue wa.s sent away to Ferrara, where it was converted into 
a big cannon, which they felicitously christened Juliana t * 
• <xatU, "Vita,'' L 66. 
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TIwMa^- We have now to consider a group of rngged 
statues differing in date but aDimated by the 
Statues. rnotive;^ the Magdalen m Floi-ence and 

three statues of St, John the Baptist in Siena, 
Venicej aud Berliu, Of the$e, the ^fagdalen in the 
Baptistery at FJorence is the most typical and the most 
uncomprotnising. She stands upnght, a mass of tattered 
lagSj haggard, emaciated^ almost toothless. Her matt^ 
ham falls down in thick knots i all feminine softness has 
gone fi-om the limhs^ and nothing but the drawn muscles 
remain. It is a thin wasted forcHj piteous in eatpression, 
painful in all its ascetic excess. The Magdalen has, of 
course, been the subject of hostile criticismH. It gives a 
shock, it inspii.’es horror: it is an outrage on every well- 
clothed and prosperous sinnei\* In point of factj Donatello’s 
summary method of carving the wood has given a harsh¬ 
ness and asperity to features which in themselves are not 
displeasing. In a dimmed light, or looking with unfocused 
eyes on the reproduction, it is dear that the fitructural 
lines of the face were once well favoured. But from the 
beginning the Magdalen was a work which made a profound 
impression, and its popularity is measured by the number 
of statues of a like nature, Charles VIIL wanted to buy 
it in 1493, but the Florentines thought it priceless and hid 
it away* Two years later they had the broiuse diadem 
added by Jacopo Sogliani.f Finally, at a period when 
this type of sculpture with all its appeal to the traditions 

* Rlimoai: WK vpry irCa df la p^i- 

ifBcj/' sighed Des Broas&s. This Ininaitable person was th& critic who, 
mfkr visiUo^ IhA Arena at Padua, that oda 

would employ Giotto to paiot a teoms-cOort. 

t Rigta^ iri,| xiouij. 
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of tlie Thebaid, was least likely to have been Bteceptahle in 
ai-t or exemplar^ the statue was placed, in a niche above an 
altar erected on purpose for its reception^ where an inscrip¬ 
tion testifies to the regard in which it was then held.* 
This Magdalen is didaetic in purpose. Donatello seems h> 
have given less attention to the modellings subtle as it is^ 
than to the concentration of the one absorbing lesson which 
was to be conveyed to the spectator^ His object was to 
show repentance, abject unqualified remorse; purified by 
suffering, refined by bodily hardship, and sustained by the 
^ sun of discipline and virbue.” There is no lusuiy in tlii$ 
Magdalen, but she may have contributed to the reaction 
when Pompco Battoni and the like transformed her into an 
opulent personage, di'ftssed in purple^ who reclincfli in some 
luscious glade while simpering over a bible. By then art 
had ceased to know how penitence could be decently por¬ 
trayed, and the penitent was not long a genuine $ubject 
of art. The Greeks, of course, had no penitent or ascetic 
in their theocracy: even the cynic scarcely found a place 
in their art. In Italy the Thebaids of LorensEetti are 
among the earliest versions; the sculpture of the following 
century brought it still more home to the public, and then 
the true mcdieeval sentiment upon which this and similar 
works were founded vanished and has never reappeared. 
The date of the Magdalen has provoked a good deal of 
controversy: whether it was made immediately before or 
after the visit to Padua cannot be determined. But the 
statue has so many features in common with the Siena 
Baptist of 1457 that one can most safely ascribe it to 
some date after Donatello^s return to Florence. It is 

* Thein^fjptloais: ''Veils ppbUcifi S-Madae Magdalena simulacniin 
tjoa insigne Dopatiopus pristino locfldefgantiaria ntpositiatp anno 1735/' 
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certainly more easy to justify the Magdalen from the 
pulpita of San Lorenato than from anything made befoi-e 
his journey to Northern Italy, One misapprehension may 
be removed. It is argwed that the Ma^alen cannot he 
posterior to Padna on the ground that by 1440 Donatello 
had ceased to work in any material but soft and ductile 
clay, which was converted into bronw by his assistants. 
The argument is that of one who probably thinks that the 
Entombment at Padua is made of terra-cotta, and who 
forgets that Donatello executed a number'of works in stone 
for the Marchese Gonisaga about 1450.* 

The statues of St. John at Siena, Berlin, and Venice f 
are closely analogous to the Magdalen. St. Johii is the 
ascetic prophet who spent yeai-s in seclusion, letumimg 
from the desert to pieath. repentance. These three £gui‘es 
have one curious feature in common—a flavour of tire 
Orient. The St- John is some fakir, some Buddhist saint. 
Asiatic as the Baptist was, it is seldom that Italian art 
gave him so Eastern a type; hut the explanation is simply 
that Donatello evolved his own idea of what a sclf-ocntred 
and fasting mystic would resemble, and his conception 
happens to coincide with the outcome of similar conditions 
actually put into practice elsewhere. The Berlin bi'onze 
is St, John as Baptist, the others show him with the sci-oll 
as Piecursox. He always wears the camelVhair tunic, 
which ends just bdow the knee; at Siena it is thick, like 
some woolly fleece; it conceals and broadens the frame, 
thus suggesting a stoutness which is not warranted by the 

• See p. 199, Mweovef, id 1458 Donatello accepted a eommisuon 
at Siena for a marble San Bernardiao. And the Anonimo Morelliado 
meDtiods fonr etber marble reliefs at Padua. 

t Siena. Calbedrtl.bfon*e; Berlin Museum, bioaae; Prari Church, 
Venice, wood. 
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size of the leg. The moddlmg of lege and arms in these 
statues is noteworthy. They are thin, nceordiiig to 
Bouatello’s idea of his subject; and though the thinness 
takes the natural form of slender circumfei^ce, one sees 
that the limb with its angular modelling and its flat sur¬ 
faces has become thin: the thinness is expltdned by the 
character. The feet of the Siena bronze are exceptionally 
good: the wrist and forearm of the Venice figure are 
admirable. The Siena Baptist is nearly life-sized, and was 
made in 1457. He is the least intr<Kpective of the three, 
a mature strong men, and the oldest of the many Baptists 
Donatello made. The Berlin figure is the flushed ec^tric, 
holding up the cup he used in baptizing. The figure is 
half the size of life, and was doubtless one of the numerous 
statuettes which crowned fonts. It has been suggested 
that this bronze, which is defective in Beverol places, was 
Commissioned for the Cathedral of Orvieto in 14®9.* But 
the type would appear more advanced than the busts on 
the Mandorla doorway or the Siena work made about this 
time. Moreover, the contract specifies a St- John cmw» 
ai^iio crwcia et demmistraiKme etce agvtw# Dei. A Baptist 
was made at the same time for Ancona, and is now lost. 
On first seeing the St. John in Venice one’s impres¬ 
sion is to laugh. But he is not really a wild man of the 
woods—he is simply covaed with and made grotesque by 
thick of oil paint. A dose examination of the 

figure shows that in some places the paint is over a quarter 
of an inch thick, and the last coating it received is 
glutinous in quality, and has been laid on with such free¬ 
dom that the position and shape of certain features are 

* 10, U. i+?3. On 39. iv. 1433, DonatEllo receivwJ 5 lbs. 3 os, of whi 
for modelling the figure. Luzi, « Duomo di Orvieto," p. 40^. 
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altered. But if seen dose at hand, the statue (which it is 
undei>stood will shortly be cleaned) shows distinct meiits. ‘ 
The modelliog of the extremities is good, and though it is 
clear that Donatello was never quite willing to treat 
St. John as on a par with the other Saints, we have a 
systematic and generic rendering of his idea. In some 
measure panting was needed as a preservative for wood 
statues, otherwise it is difficult to justify the covering of a 
fine material by paint which cannot do justice to itself, 
while it must hide the refinements of the carving. Dona¬ 
tello worked but little in wood. Crucifixes were commonly 
made of it, but the material was one which could never 
receive queUa cormmtd) andfltorfwiexxo* of marble or metal. 
The Greeks limited their use of it to garden and woodland 
themes : the Egyptians used it but little, because they had 
so few trees. In Donatellob time it was popular, and came 
to be regarded as a distinct art. Thus the Sienese wood- 
carvers were forbidden to work in ,stonc,t but the great 
masters like Douatello did not strictly adhere to tlie rules, 
and did not refrain from invading the art of the wood- 
carver. There is a large class of statues derived from the 
four just described. One of these, attributed to Donatello, 
is the St. Jerome at Eaenza, also made of wood.* Choco¬ 
late-coloured paint has been ladled all over the body. The 
beaid is faint lavender, and the canvas loin-cloth is blue. 
The pose and expression are mannered. It is usual to 
dismiss it in an offhanded way as a bad and later work; 

• Vasari, 1 147 . 

t Clit niHtu m<nttr9 di ItgHame p«s»f»rt ii pietrA, Roles of Sculptors 
of Sktma, 1441, cb. 39. Milauosl. L lao. 

$ In Museum. Prom the CapelU Manfredi io San Girolamo degli 
Osservanzs ootslde the tewo, suppressed in 18$$. C/, two similar 
stalaettes In terra-cotta. Bargello, Nos. 174 and 175. 
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but the modelling shon^ signs of skillp and until the paint 
h removed it is xiseless to make gu^es. Two brOttze 
statuettes of the Baptist* are distinotlj Donatellesquej and 
made about 1450j though it is impossible to assign them 
with certainty to the master himseJf. Michelosszo's versions 
of St. Johu at Montepuldano, on, the Cathedral altar in 
Florencej and in the Annuuziata^ show the influence of 
Donatello; but the Baptist is a milder prophetj and no 
longer the hermit. In the Scahi at Florence there is a 
Baptist which is typical of many others of the same cha¬ 
racter- The Magdalen was less copied than the St. John- 
The version nearest Donatello himself is in London^ a 
large grim bust; t in the same collection is a relief of her 
apotheosis^ and the Louvre possesses a simiJar work^ 
Neither of the latter is by Donatello himself^ but they 
i-ecall his influence. § The large Magdalen in Santa Triniti 
at Floi'enoe is a good e^cample of the hoit^a. 


The Altar Donatello was fifty-seven when he left Florence 
at Padua, in 1443 to spend ten eventful year$ at Padua. 
Ihei.-e he caiTied out his masterpieces of bronze for the 
Cathedral and the equestrian statue of Gattamdata on the 
Piazza opposite Donatello's little bousc^ which to this 
day is occupied^ appropriately enoughj by a carver— 
Bortolo SlavierOj iagik^tra. It is now established 

• Louvrfe, about rs indifts unnumbered. Mnseo Archeologico, 
VeiLio*r Hainjuior'E bronze Baptist, s^edby Ftancescodi 

Saa is loterastiuf in thig eonnettion. 

t Victoria and Albert Museum^ Nc. 15?. ES94. 
t Ibid. No- 7O05P i86ip tesrra-cotta. Loavre, No. 465^ ditto, 
g C/. Herr von Eedterath's in Berlin, and tbe Verrodiio-Etbool 
Magdalen in tba Beilin Galieryp No. 34. 
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that Donatello was invited to Padoa for the Church and 
that the Gattamekta was not commissioned until later* 
At this time Padua was a centre of humanistic learning 
and intellectual activity. There ym a hive of anti¬ 
quarians and collectors} and, according to its lights, a 
thriving school of painters.t The Florentine Palla Strozzi 
was living there in retirement, and he may have been 
partly responsible for the invitation to Donatello. But 
the indigenous art of Padua was dependent on Venice, 
and needed some fertiUsing element, Squaccione with his 
liO pupils founded his art upon traditional and conven¬ 
tional data; had it not been for Donatello and the radical 
changes which resulted from his sojourn at Padua, a 
fossUised school would have become firmly rooted, and 
would probably have influenced the whole of the Veneto. 

was still young when Donatello arrived, and 
though there is no reason to suppose that he received worlt 
from Donatello 4 ^ Squardone did, it is clear that, without 
this influx of .Southern ideas, he would have had some 
difficulty in shaking off the conventionalisms of his home. 
But'though Donatello’s immediate influence on Paduan 
art was decisive (and its ramifications soon extended to 
Venice), he was himself influenced by his fresh surroundings, 
and his native bent towards complexity was increased. He 
assimilated many of the local likes and dislikes. If 
Gattamekta had been erected in some Floi>(aitine square 
there would, have been less ornament j if CoUcone had been 
commissioned for Siena there would have been less 
d we i o . Ijeonardo never recovered his Tuscan frame of 

* MichaeliAngeU) Gloria: DoaalelbFlcwiitiaaele sneopere ... a 
Padova, *895, ^rom which the date? aie all quoted. 

+ See Kristellei's Mantegna, translated by S. A. Strong, 1901, p. *7. 
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mmd after his sojoutn in Milan* Dntiatello himself 
realised these novelties to the full^ and their results upon 
his art. While he was making the intricate bas-reliefs, the 
selective genius of Luca della Robbia wag oomposing the 
Florence Lunettes^* rnonumental in their simplicity. And 
though Vasari records the enthusiasm with which Donatello^s 
productions were greeted in the Norths the sculptoi' recog¬ 
nised the dangers of unqualified praise^ and said he must 
return home to Florence to receive criticism and censure, 
the stimulus to better ivork and greater glory* But the 
Tmi^giore giojia was not to be attained. He was old when 
he left Padua, and on his departure he had completed the 
greatest undertaking of his career—tho High Altar of 
the Santoj with all its marble setting and the bronze figures* 
A crucifix, the Madonna and Child, six saints, a Pietk, 
twelve panels of angels, four reliefs of St Anthony's 
Miracles, the Symbols of the Evangelists, and a laa-ge maxble 
Entomhuient, Donatello’'9 altar was unfortunately dis¬ 
mantled in the seventeenth century, and the statues were 
, dispersed throughout tho Church. The altar was recon¬ 
structed a few years ago, and the bron^ have suffered 
during their exile, but they are still in good preservation. 
The new marble altar is a thoughtful and painstaking 
construction i its details are derived from Donatellescjue 
motives, and the bronzes are fitted in with skill. It cannot, 
however, be in any sense a reproduction of the old altar, 
of which no drawing is preserved* And the earliest 
desciiption^ which has been carefully followed aa far os 
circumstances allow, shoi-ve that the existing sculpture ia 
incomplete: at least four marble reliefs have been loshf 
* Cv^ the Sacriaty doois In the Cathedral. 

Anonimo Morelliaiw (1550-40). Ed. of B&ssauo, iSoo. p. a- £ (to 
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One imy further remark that the twelve angds in high 
relief, now foiming the face of the altar frontal, are so 
designed, especially as regards their auieoled heads, that one 
concludes it must have been Donatello's intention for them 
to have been looked up to ratlior than looked down upon. 
The present arrangement of the altar is simple and effective. 
The frontal itself is composed of children singing and 
playing music. In tlie centre is the TieU, and on either 
side is an Evangelistas symbol flanked by two saints on the 
level of the top of the altar* The ratable has two miracle 
reliefs, and between them a smaU bronze Chri^, which has 
been put there in error. Above the retable is tlie Madonna 
with two saints on either side : tlie crucifix surmounts 
the whole composition. The back of the altar has the 
remaining Miracle reliefs and Evangelist symbols, together 
with the Entombment. 


The Large Of the seven large free-standing statues, that of 
Statues. the Madonna and Child worthily occupies the 
central position i Nobody was m oie modem than Donatello, 
nobody less afraid of innovation. But in this Madonna he 
went bock to archaic ideas, and we have a conception 
analogous to the versions of the two previous centiuies ;* 
indeed, his idea is still oldei^for there is something Bystan- 
tine in this liturgical Madonna, who gazes straight in front 
of her, and fax down the nave of the Santo—a church 
with mosque-Uke domes, like those of the early Eastern 
ajchitecta. The Child is seated in her lap^ as in the earliest 

dktTQ faUar jcjMh it CHifi? e&n ttatirf it 

figun dit jHm dm da 7r-&n put df fiww madt 

rnarm&^ JiirmQ de^ di- Donai^i^i- 

* Cf. , for Lnstanrtp tbe Madonna ovtr the d&ar of the Fisa Baptistery, 
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r^pr&sfititatioa of the subject: bei'ftj lioweverj the Christ ia 
a child, with ao element of helplessness almost indicated, 
whereas the primitive idea had been to show the vigour and 
often the features of a biggish boy. Donatello^s version is 
mudi more pathetic, as the little Christ raises a tiny hand 
in benediction. The Virgin herself is of unequalled 
solemnity, while her young and gracious face, esquisite in 
expression and contour, is full of queenly beautyn. But 
there is this atmosphere of mystery, an enigmatic 
aloofness in spite of the warm human sentiment* The 
Sphinx's faces, with all their traditions of secrecy, contribute 
them shore to the cryptic environment. Donatello uses 
them as the supports of the throne on which the Madonna 
is seated ; behind it are Adam and Eve in relief; m front 
she herself shows the New Adam to the multitude, on 
whom he confers his blessing. St. Francis of Padua stands 
on the right of the Madonna, as founder of the Order, and 
taking pi'ecedenoe of St. Anthony, to whom the church is 
dedicated. He holds the ci-ucifix and the book of rules* 
He is draped in the ordinary Franciscan habit, which falls 
round his feet, giving a stiffness to the figure as seen in 
profile, and making him appear rather short when seen 
fi-om the front* The workmanship ia good, the hands, 
with lightly shown stigmata, being excellent; but the lack 
of distinction in the figLU^e mak<^ one look more closely at 
the heatl, which is modelled with great power and freedom, 
showing that Donatello still possessed the vigour and 
penetration for which the Campanile prophets are notable. 
The head is full of character; not perhaps what one would 
expect from the apostle of self-abnegation : but it is 
determined, strong in the mouth and broad chin. It was, 
of course, only meant to be seen a few feet from the ground, 
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isl¬ 
and the lines do not oompare in depth with the Habbekuk 
or the ZuocoDc; but there is none the less en analogy in 
the manner by whitJi Donatello calls in the assistance of 
light and shade to add tone and dnish to the modelling. 
St. Anthony was a deservedly popular saint in Padua, 
where he peached and denounced the local tyrant j and he 
may be accounted the greatest mao of Portuguese birth. 
But Donatello does not seem to have found the subject 
very inspiring. He has taken his idea from rather an 
ordinary friar such as he or we might see any day. It is a 
good homely face, neither worldly nor spiritual, and 
only redeem^ from the commonplace by technical ability. 
St. Daniel is more interesting; the young deacon is ex¬ 
tremely well posed, the plain and massive features being 
drown with a firm and confident touch; and the deacoch 
vestments, which always take an easy and becoming fall, ane 
decorated in a typical way with winged children arbitrarily 
introduced, and looking more like the detail of some bas- 
xelieftbmi apiece of embroidered mnament. St Justina 
wears the coronet as princess, and bear's the palm-leaf as 
martyr. She has no pronounced charac teristic, the face being 
ratlier unemotional; but the gesture of her outstretched 
hand is not without an appealing dignity. The hdr, like 
that of the Madonna, is parted in the centre, and stands oiF 
from the forehead, and then falls in rich tresses about her 
shoulders. It has not the soft and silken texture of the 
Madonna's hair, which is rendered with as great a skill as 
one sees in the Virgin of the Annunciation. In both these 
latter cases Donatello succeeds in giving to the hair an 
indescribable suggestion of something full of elasticity and 
lustre. But St JusUna’s hair at least grows; sc many 
sculptors of ability failed to indicate that needful quality. 
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St. Proododmus md St, Louis are of sabordinata merit, 
and show the work of assistants in several particulars. The 
former was first Bishop of Padua and converted the father 
of St. Justina to Chriatianity, At first sight the statue 
ia pleasing, bat on closer esamination the weaknesses, 
especially in the face, become marked. There is indeci¬ 
sion, not in the pose or general idea^ but in the details 
wliich give character to the whole conception. The features 
are chiselled by a small Tmsgmn personality, and what 
might have been a fine statue if carried out by Eoiiatello 
has been ruined by his assistants. The ewer which the 
Bishop carries is a later addition, from the design of which 
one might almost argue that the statue itself is later than 
the others.* The SL Louis, wearing hia episcopal robes 
above the Franciscan habit, his mitre decorated with a 
fleur-deJys of royal France, is also hammered all over^ 
giving the bronze the appearance of being dotted with 
little pin-holes. The head is, however, marked by the 
grave austerity for which the Stp Louis in Santa Croce is 
so remarkable, and which became the typical rendering of 
the saint in fifteenth-centuiy plastic art. However 
much Donatello may have allow^ a free hand to his 
assistants in this statue, the fine qualities of the head are 
attributable to a strict adherence to Ms own sketch. The 
last of the great bronze figures is the crucifix above the 
high altar. It is magnificent, apart from the technical 
qualities which rival Donatello’s most brilliant achievements. 
All the lines droop together in a wonderful / the 

flfiuic is transfigured by human pain, but all the superhuman 
power remains^ Donatello combines the literal and 

* C/. dtawinfi&of ewers in by GiAcomoneUa sixteenth 

centuryr 
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symbolical meaning of the Cross; the Godhead is still 
there. Donatello did not forget that the crucified Chnstj 
when represented by the sculptor^ had to presence all the 
iDiiflortality of the Son of God, His contudlno Christ in 
Florence has its inter&st in art; this Christ marks the 
stmiTnit of his piastio ability; but it shows that, without any 
appeal to terror or euiotionalism*’without, indecds suppress^ 
ing the sigiis of physical pain^ Donatello ’was able to give 
an overwhelming portrait of Christ's agony. The celestial 
and the terrestrial are unified and toed into one tremendous 
coiiceiitratiou of human suftering;^ tempered by divine power. 


The The four panels of Miracles take the highest 

Bronxa rank among DonatelloV bas-relie£s+ Their si^e 
Beliefs. considerable, being about four feet long- 

They have one theme in comtaon^ namely, the supernatural 
gifts of St. Anthony and the veneration of the populace. 
Donatello's crowd$ are admirable; they are deep crowds. 
The people are rather hot and jostling each other: they 
stand on benches or stairs in order to get a better view of 
what is proceeding. The edges of the crowds, where the 
people are too far off to he active spectators, lose interest in 
the central inddeni; they gossip as bystanders or sit down: 
often they are shown actually lea’ving the place. It is singular 
how ill-designed many of the classical crowds arcj espe¬ 
cially the battle-scenes: they are constructed without regard 
for the human necessity of standing on Bomething; and we 
have gi*otesque topsy-turvy compositions ^ the individual 
parts of which are unrivalled in technique.* Michael 

* C/. Battb oi Rjomans mid Barbarians, No. ra. Maseo N&zionale, 
Bense. 
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Angdo's first fljad last representation of e crowd in sculp¬ 
ture shows the same faulty which* indeed* was far from 
uncommon.* It arose from a desire to show tnorO of 
the crowd than could be naturally seen from the eye 
level* and the whole relief was consequently coveied 
with figures* the background proper being suppressed. 
In these Paduan reliefs Donatello maufiges to give ample 
density and variety* and there is never any doubt as 
to the ownership of legs or arms. His early relief at 
Sienay on the other hand* has a group where there is 
confusion* which is not justified in a quiet gathering of 
people. Another feature which the four reliefs have in 
common is Donatello^s treatment of narrative. Ghiberti's 
plan was to put several incidents into one relief^ forming a 
sequence of events leading up to the critical episodes to 
which he usually gave the best place in the foreground. 
He consistently followed up his formula in the second gates, 
and brought the practice to its perfection, Whether suit¬ 
able or not for gates* it would have been an Intel jigible 
treatment of purely decorative reliefs* like those at Padua. 
Donatello* however* confines his plaques to single incidents : 
in one case only does he add a sejcond detail* and there only 
as a corroborative fact. The narrative is shown in the 
crowd itselh Attitudes and expression are made to reflect 
the spirit of what has gone before* while the actual occur¬ 
rence suffices to show the final issue of the story. Thus 
we have all the ideas of which others would have made a 
series of subordinate scenes: incredulity, fear* surprise* 
mockery* apathy and worship. The crowd shows everything 
which has already passed* and the composition of the bas- 
reliefs thus secures a striking homogeneity. It is difficult to 
* BaUtep Casa Buonarotti^ Flomuce. 
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say which of them is best. The vai iety in dress, scene and 
physiognomy is so xemarkable ; ■varying, no doubt, accord^ 
ing to the tastes of the garzone ^sponsible for finishing it. 
Probably the miracle of the Speaking Babe is the best 
known, A nobleman of Ferrara doubted the honour of 
his wife; St. Anthony conferred the power of speech on 
her infant child, which proclaimed its mother’s innocence. 
Donatello has put an exquisite little Madonna and Child 
just above the central figures of the legend. The composi- 
tion of this gronp, as in the others, is broken by the archi¬ 
tecture, otherwise the length of the bronsies might have 
tended to a monotonous row of figures. But the projecting 
background does not make the episode less coherent. The 
mother is just receiving back her baby from the saint ; 
behind her are women, friends and othere ; whereas the 
opposite side of the relief is entirely occupied by men, who 
are aronnil her husband i and the suggested conflict of the 
sexes is averted by the mirade. The husband, who wears an 
odd sort of hcmutei irkohire, and several of his comrades ^ 
simply dressed in short cloidts open at the sides and ending 
just below the hip. The legs and arms, and especially the 
hands, are very well modelled. In this relief the actors are 
quiet and dcoorous, and where not motionless are moving 
slowly. The ndraclc of the Miserh Heart is more emotional; 
“where thy heart is there shall thy treasore be also.” 
The miser having died, St. Anthony said that his heart 
would be found in his strong box: this was proved to be 
the case, and then when the body was opened it was found 
that his heart was absent. The scene is nominally inside a 
church: in the background is a procession of clergy and 
choristei's with their cross and candles. In the centre is 
the bier with the corpse lying on it. The body is opened 
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fltid the crowd looks on in feverish though Bnjjpresscd 
excitement St. Anthony is pointing towai^ds the dca^l 
man: and the crowd realises that tlie hoail: is 
th:saim^ ihi c&r. Number of]>eoplchavedropped on to thou- 
knees^ others kiss the ground whei-e the saint stands. TJicre 
arc signs of distress and apprehension on all sides. Son jo 
childicn scuttle back to tbeir jjarents; ono of the inotJioniJ 
bends down to catch her child just as it is going to falL 
Two boys have climbed on to an altar or pedestal to get a 
better view: one of them wear^ the peaked cap still worn by 
the undergi'aduates of Padova la dottfi, Tl^e whoJe scene is 
immensely dramatic and grim, withont any frensy or cxcciss; 
and its solemn effect is enhanced by the I'esei've of the 
people in spite of their excitement. The backgiound is 
fuU of detail, largely obtained by the chisel: one part of it, 
with the stairs, ladders and upper stoi-ey, resembles the Lille 
relief. There are two importaut inscriptions, cut into the 
metal, to which refenence will be made later* The subject of 
the third i^elief (now placed on the retfi-ble and already 
getting dimmed by candla-grease) is the healing of tlie 
yonth Leonardo, who kicked his mother and confessed to 
Sl Anthony, who properly observed that so sinful a foot 
should be cut off. The injunction was taken too literally, 
and the saint’s miTacnlous power replaced the aevened limb. 
Strictly speaking, thismiraele takes place in the open air* 
for Donatello has introduced a rudimentary sun with mo^ 
symmetrical rays* and half a dozen clouds which look like 
faults in the casting. But the whole relief is framed by an 
ai-chitectural atmeturej some amphitheatre with the seats 
ranged like steps. A balustrade runs all round the huge 
htiiiding, and a number of idlers standing about at the far 
end are i^uced to msignificajtit proportions, thus giving 
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dfetanoe and depth to the a<ieiie, Leonardo lies on the 
ground in sad pain, and Anthony has j^t lestored the 
foot. The central group is not much animated, but two 
or three of the men’s heads ai-e telling character^stodies. 
Donatello has concentrated his crowd into the centre: at 
the sides the miracle passes unheeded. A &t man is solilo¬ 
quising with his hand reposing on an ample stomach: a 
hoy ivith a long stick and something like a kna]>Eack on hia 
back is attracting the attention of a young woman, who 
seems absorbed in watching the miiacle i her child tiies to 
poll her along to go closer. In the earner aie some atran^ 
recumbent figures, almost classical in idea; and a t^l 
woman completely veiled, with hci-face boned m her hands. 
Tim last of the reliefs illustrates St. Anthony’s power over 
animals. One BovidiUa, a sceptic, possessed a mule; the 
saint offered the consecrated wafer to the animal whm 
starving, and Bovidilk was converted by the refusal of the 
animal to eat it. The scene takes plats within a church 
which, so far as weseelhe apse and choir, is imposed of 
three symmetrical chapels with vaulted and coffei-ed roofs. 
There is plenty of classical detail, but still more tff the 
Renaissance; there ia no occasion to assume 
have been copied from theTempio di Pace or the Umcalla 
St. Anthony occupies the centre, and the kneebng 
mule is on the right, his master close at hand. The chmeh 
i. crowded with people, who, on the whole, ahow mo^ 
curiosity than reverence. Several garrulous bpys by the 
door are amused; an old beggar hobbles in; a mother tries 
to keep a child quiet. Others Ukc any po^ they can 
secure, and a good many are crouching on ^e ground m 
all sorts of postures, making a variety which amounts to 
unevenness. In eH these panels the head of St- Anthony 
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is of a filler type than tliat shown in the other version on 
the altar. The features ai'e clear cut* and there is an air 
of earnest distinction which is not observed on the large 
statue. Speaking generally* one notices that while ample 
scope is allowed to the fancies of pictui-esque architectQi-e 
in all these relief?* Donatello always keeps i h within proper 
hounds. Donatello was not tempted into the mteiacting 
pmblems of perspective and intarsidt which caused $o many 
Paduan artists to lose grasp of the wider aspects of their 
callings Then we notice how the crowd qua^ crowd plays its 
proper part: out of some two hundred faces in these panels 
not more than two or three look out to the spectator—a 
quality inherited by Mantegna. The reliefs are essentially 
local pictCLres of local significance; not only the costumej 
but tie types are Paduan* such as we find in the local 
school of painting: but wc find nothing of the kind in 
Donatello before the journey to the north* and the types 
scarcely r^ppear on the altar of San LorenKO. Bat* in 
spite of this* the reliefs have a catholicity which extends 
their idfiuence far beyond the limits within whieh Donatello 
confined his work. Finally* the wealth of local colouring 
and animation makes these I'eliefs among the earliest in 
which geni-c or^^ conversation''^has prominence. They 
offer a most striking contrast to the sedate Florentine 
crowds painted in the Biuncacd chapel by Masaccio. 


^0 There ai'c four other bionze reliefs* the Symbols 

Symhol&of of the Evangelists. Donatello has contrived 
the Evan- inve 3 ,t tliese somewhat awkward themes with 
gelistSh jLlternate drama and poetry. The emblems of 
Esekiers vision were too intricate for Western art* and long 
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before the fifteenth century they had been reduced to the 
simple forms of the litm, os, eagle and angeJ, vAih no 
attribute except ivings. All four reliefs are rectangular, 
about eighteen inches square. The ox is, of course, the 
least inspiring, and here as elsewhere is treated in a dry 
perfunctory manner. The oxen on the faijade of Laon 
Cathedral offei'od some scope to the sculptor, being life- 
sised; but in a small relief the subject was not attraeti™. 
The lion is more vigorously treated. As a work of 
natural history he is better than the Marzocco, and he has a 
certain heraldic extravagance as well. The limbs have 
tension, the muscles are made of steel, and there is strength 
and watchfulness, attributes which led the early architects 
to rest the pilasters of the pulpit and portal upon hons’ 
backs. But the eagle of St. John is supcib, even grander 
than the famous classical marble of the same subject.* It 
has the broad expanse of wings, vibrating as though the 
bird were about to take flight: the long lithe body with its 
soft pectoral feathers, the striking claws, and the flattened 
head with cruel gleaming eye, all combine to give a fem- 
which is, perhaps, unsurpassed in all the countless 
versions of the symbol. But the drama of the eagle is 
eclipsed by the quiet unostentatious poetry of the angel of 
St Matthew, We see a girl of intense grace and refine¬ 
ment, winged as an angel and looking modestly downwards 
to the open gospel in her hands. Delicacy is the keynote 
peiwading every detail of the relief: in her hands, arms and 
throat, in the soft curves of the young freme, and in the 
drapery itself, which suggests all that is dainty and pure 
—everywhere, in fact, we find charm and tenderness, tare 
even in a man like Ghibeiti, almost unique in Donatello. 

• The Walpole Eagle fmmtbe Tiber, belongij^ to the Earl of Wemyss. 
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THE CHOIR OP AKGEUS 

The Choir In the original contract ivith 
QfAii£rel£. angelg were commissioned^ and w€i^ exhihited 
on the provisional wooden altar (13^ vi- '48)- **1^" 

pears* howeverj tliat they were insufficient* and two more 
panels were ordered. These may possibly be the reliefs 
in each of which a couple of angels am repr^^sented 
singings certainly the most successful of all. There in a 
palpable inequality in the rctnainderi They oot only 
show difFerences of treatment in the details of drapery, 
chiselling and general decorat ion j but there is a substantial 
lack of harmony in their broad conception. It is iii'' 
posj^iblc to believe that the two angels leaning inwards 
against the edge of the relief (the fourth respectively from 
either end of the altar) could have been modelled by 
Donatello. Not only are they vulgar and commonplaco* 
but they are malformed: well might Donatello long for 
criticism and censure if these two stnpid little urchins 
wei'e standards of his pi-odnction. Next to one of tliesc 
pipers is a child playing the lute* delicious in every respect: 
he i& made by the genius, the other by the hack. They 
contrast in every particular—drapery^ anatomyj face and 
technique. The lutist is admirable as he looks down at 
his instrument to catch the note; capital also is the boy 
playing the double pipe, with the dose drapery swirling 
about his plump limbs, as one sees in San Francesco of 
Rimini, that temple dedicated to Isotta and to Childhood. 
The head of the boy playing the harp shows the best 
characteristics of this group. The hair is relatively shorty 
and falls in thick glossy ringlets over his ears it is bound 
by a heavy chaplet of leaves and rosettes; above this 
wreath the hair is smooth and orderly. There was no 
occasion to exclude the pleasing little touches, as in the 
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of the Cantoria diildi^ia^ where deep holes penetrate 
the children's hair^ so that the ** distance shoold not con- 
Slime the diligence." At Podna, where the choristers were 
to be seen a few feet only from the grounds sculptor^s 
efforts to show the warm shades and recesses of the hair 
were amply repaid- The hoys singing the duets differ 
from the remainder: they are busily occupied with their 
mdsic> carefully following the scorn The disposition of 
two children in a panel only Jarge enough for one has not 
been so suocessfiilly met os when Abraham and Isaac wei^e 
fitted into the nanow niche on tlie Campanile; but tlie 
affectionate attitude of these boys and their sincerity make 
one oYcrlook a slight technical shortcoming. The two 
heads in close proximity give a ceiiain. sense of atmosphere 
between theiUj not easily rendered when one of them had to 
be modelled in comparatively high-relief. 


ThePieta The remaining work for the high altar consists 
and the of n marble Entombment and a bi^onze relief of 
Clirist mourned by Angel Sj treated as a Pieth, 
The tabernacle dooiv which occupies the centre 
of the high altarj differs iu shape* quality and design from 
everything elaCj and is wholly unw-orthy of its prominent 
position. The lower relief is, however^ a work of ejt- 
ceptional interest. It is placed in the centre of the fmntal 
with the reliefs of choristers on either side of it^ a tragic 
culmination to all the happy chUdreu around it. The 
Christ is mting upright in the tomb, half of the figure 
only being visible. The head is bowed and the hands 
crossed: the face is wan and haggard. The body is 
modelled to emphasise the pronounced lines of the bjg 
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ciDi’ve formed "by the ribs from which the lower pai t of the 
body lit fast sinking: Donatello did the game thing with 
the cmcifix. An angd stands at each side of the Christ, 
holding up a curtain or pall bcbind the figure. Each of 
these boys has a hand pi'essed against his cheek, the picture 
of tragedy; they weep over the dead Saviour, their anguish 
is indescribable. In the marble version of the same subject 
in London,* the angela are actually supporting the Christ, 
who, without their maintenance, would fall down. His 
head is resting against one of the children's hands ^ one of 
the aims has slipped down inanimate, while the other 
hfljTigs over the shoulder of the second angel, a consummate 
rendering of what is dead: the veins are tumifled, the 
skin is shrinking, and the muscles are uncontrolled. This 
Christ is in some ways the moi^ i-emarkable plastic achieve¬ 
ment, though it is not so charflcteristic as the Paduan 
vcniion. The two reliefs are piobably coeval, though that 
in London, with its attendant angels, has indications of 
being rather earlier in date, and almost shows the hand of 
Michelozzo in one or two details. But the head of Christ, 
with its shoit thin beard, and the hair held hack by a 
corded fillet, is similar to much that is etcelusively Psudnan^ 
The Entombment, a very large marble relief, consists of 
eight life-sized figures, four of whom are lowering the 
body into the sepulchre. Here for the first time we have 
that frenzied and impassioned scene which became so 
common m Noiihem Italy. The Entombment on the 
St. Peterie Tabernacle is insipid by the side of this, where 
gi'ief leads the Magdalen to tear out thick handfuls of 
her hair; othei^ throw up their hands as they abandon 

* Yictorlst and Albert Mus*um^ No. 7577 t Dreyfus has^ 

ifinc plaquette smalogous t)o large reliefs. 
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themselves, as they scream in ungovernable sorrow- It 
is a riot of woe, and the more solemn figines who are 
engaged with the dead body liave grown grey wiUh eai^- 
This relief dates a new departure: the Entombment and 
other episodes of the Passion henceforward lose their calm 
embleinatit chai^ter, and are fraught with tragedy and 
gloom. Donatello’s relief became the pi-ototype for the 
Bellini, for Mantegna, and a boat of artists who, without, 
perhaps, having seen the original, drew their inspiration 
from what it had already inspired. For a while this 
intensification of the last scenes of Christ’s life bore good 
fruit for art, especially in the northern provinces : but 
after a certain point nervous cihaustion ensued and prO' 
duced a kind of hysteria, where the Magdalen’s tears uiust 
end in convulsive laughter, and where the tragedy is so 
demonstrative that the solemn element is utterly lost.* 
The profound pathos and teaching of the eailier scenes 
were exchanged for what was Uieati'ical. But Tragedy 
alw'uys held a place iu Italian, or rather in Christian art: 
it was out of place in antiquity. The smiling and peren¬ 
nial youth of the gods, their happinesses, loves, and 
adventures, gave relatively small scope for the personal 
aspects of tragedy. There was no need for vicarious 
or redemptive sufi^ing: what pain existed, and they 
rarely expi'esscd it in marble, was human in its origin and 
punitive in effect t Icarus, Niobe, Laocoon, Ptometheus; 
and even here the proprieties of good taste ioi posed strict 
limits, beyond which the portrayal of tragedy could not go 

» C/., for iastanoe, Madame Andris Pifiti iunelle, or the stone 
" LaMentation ” ia Victariaand Albert Mnwem, No, 3i4, 187S. almost 
German la its barab reaHam. Tbis came from lb* Palaizo laszara al 
FaduA. 
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without violating unwritten laws. It hatl to occupy a 
secondory pkca in their art; the dying gladiator was 
merely a broken toy tossed aside. Their tragedies were 
largely limited to Nemesis, the Moirai, the Eiinnydes, and 
lower forms, such as harpies. But occasionally one gets a 
breath of medievalism and its haunting mysteries. Tlie 
Sleeping Fury at Rome, for instance,* where sleep steals in 
during a moment of respite from torture, is superb, and, 
moreover, stands almost alone in its presentment of a certain 
impelling tragedy, which, with the advent of Christianity, 
became an integral and dominating fcatiu^ of its art. 


Donatello's The variety of workmanship at Padua would be 
Assistanta ^ infallible proof that Donatello had the 
assistance of a numbei' of disciples, even if we had no 
documentary evidence on the point. Bandinelli rBrel's 
to their numbers: when needing help he wrote to the 
Grand Duke saying that Donatello always had eighteen or 
twenty assistant^ without whose aid it would have heen 
impossible for him to have made the Pailuan altar.j" But we 
also possess bills, contracts, and schedulea, in which we can 
find the names of Donatello'sThe work, it must be 
remem boi'cd, was not wholly confined to sculpture; among 
the earliest recorded payment to Donatello is that for 
structural work on the Doggia (SO, iii. 1444). Giovanni 
Nani of Florence was already engaged there (3, iii. 43) as 
a sort of master mason on Donatello's arrival: he made 
the marble pedestal for the crucifii (19, vi. 47), and 
several others are mentioned in a subordinate capacity. 

In LqdovSsi Biumoonipagjil Collection, Mnseo Najignalej mairblo. 
Cf. also th* bust of Minatla Pol fa. so called, which might be b? 
Verrocblo, t 7, xii. 15^^. Printed in Bottari, ii. 70. 
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sqch as Niceolo Cocaro (§3, W, 49), Meo and Pipo of 
Florence (30, iv. 49), Antonio of Lugano, iaia ptia (IS, 
V. 49); Bartolomeo of Ferrara went to Valstagna to open 
up the quarry'— itTta jnC/ntiig^ta de & (13, Tjii, 

46 ) , Employment was also given to Jaoomo, a goldsmith 

(9, V. 48), to Squarcione the painter (SI, xi. 47), to 
Moscatelo, the maker of majolica (v* 49), and to Giovanni 
da Becato, who made a metal grille behind the altar. 
Francesco del Mayo and Andrea delle Cal di ere wei-e the 
chief bronjse casters; a dozen or fifteen other names are 
recorded. None of these can have had much influence on 
the sculpture itself; but there were men of greatei- calibre, 
Giovanni da Pisa, Urbano da Cortona, Antonio Celino 
of Pisa, and Francesoo Valente of Eloiience. Though 
called gorzoni and of Donatello (June and Sept. 

47 ) , they soon became men of trained capacity, and were 
speciflcally mentioned in some of the contracts. Thus it 
appeai-s that each was entrusted with one of the evangelists 
symbols; they Wei's also largely responsible for the brenze 
choristers (37, iv. 46). Their whims and idiosyncrasies 
are visible in many particulars: in the halos for instance. 
The gospel emblems all have halos, likewise most of the 
singing children, whereas there are none on the Madonna 
and the gi-eat statues of canonised saints on the altar. But 
it is impossible here to enter upon the most interesting 
problem of their respective shares on the altai' sculpture, 
and how' far they were independent of Donatello beyond 
the chisel ling and polishiug of the bronze; the subject 
would need discussion at too great length. It is,howevei’, 
worth w'hile to refer to some of their work, for which they 
were exclusively responsible. Thus the Fulgosio tomb in 
the ^ j an tOj and the superaltar in the Ei'emitoni at Padua 
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(though much disfigured by paint)^ aho^ that Giovaoni da 
Pisa was iufiuenced by Donatello to a i^emavkahle d^jree. 
The composition of lie altar consists of a broad reli^of 
the Madonna with three saints on either side of her: below 
it is a preddia divided into three panels; aborOj a frie2e of 
dancing childien aimilar to those on the pulpits of San 
Lorenzo. The composition is crowned by a tympanum 
and pidti suggested by Donatello’s Aqnunciation. Several 
of the larger figures mightalmost be the work of DonatdQoj 
though the personality of Giovanni makes itself felt 
thronghouL iTrbano of Cortona was another interesting 
man. He received a commission to decorate the chapel of 
the Madonna delle Grasde in the Sienese Cathedral,* and 
he had to make the Symbols of the Evangelists : 

^ si dsbi Jhre IIIL cva^i^disti in forma d^animali. 
Donatello himselfj ^culptor^ seu Tfun^-^tcr 

scnUnr^yf was commissioned later on to work in this chapel; 
but there can be no doubt that the angel of St. Matthew, 
now preserved in the Opera del Duomo^ is the work of 
UrbanOh It is the identical design of the emblem on the 
Paduan aJtarj pleasant in its. way^ but differing in all the 
material elements of chaim; but it is an important docu¬ 
ment in that it shows a further stage in the evolution of 
Donatello thi'ough the hand of a painstaking pupih Of 
Celino and Valente our knowledge is less—-perhaps because 
tliere was never any friction between the master and his 
assistants, which gives so unenviable a record to the relation 
of Michael Angelo with his pupils. § The two inscriptions 

' 19, X. 1451. MiJanesL^ il. ayi. t 2^5, 

t Marble, No. 14^. 

& The rules of the Sienese ^fuild of painters provided siBeiaat strife 
withla their Own circles by imposing a fine npon whoevec ditfsse vila^^ 

farcU ingfitriosi ai rti^n t Art 55. MLEanesi^ i. 
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on tHe background of tlie Miracle of tbe Miscr^s Hearty 
read as follow??: a. aht* di oiov bis se e suoniJ and 
“s m pi^RO y BAUTOLO^iEO E suo.” Thcy have been 
variously interpreted. Some have suggested that they 
indicate the names of donors^ or that the letter s means 
jtep7dch-iim^ and that they are in the nature of epitaphs. 
It would seem more probable that they are signatures of 
those who were occupied in giving final touches to the 
chiselling of the background, 


Eellano One other sculptor, Bellano, is said by Vasari 
and tlie to have been so much affected by Donatello^s 
influence that the work of the two men was 
ata om . mdistinguishable. Uliis places Bellano 

too highn ScatdeoTie, it ia truc^ says he was mirus 
c^Iaturai* but Gauricua is more accurate in calling him 
in^tm He was really a higubnous person^ though 

on rare occasions he made a good thing, such, for instance, 
as the statuette of SL Jerome, belonging to M. Gustave 
Dreyfus. But his large bas-relief of St. Anthony and the 
MuleJ is stiff and laboured* The tomb of Boycelli, the 
ffionarcAa S£^£fUie in the Santo, with its wealth of povei'ty- 
stricken deeoration, shows that BcUano was a man who 
could work on a large scale, but who^ sense of fitness and 
harmony was weak* So also the Boccabonella fragments, 
in spite of a i-ugged, rough-hewn appearance, show an 
absence of ethical and intellectual qualities^ while the 
fussy and breathless reliefs round the choir of the Santo 

* De antlq. urbia Patavii,'* 1560^ p. 37^- 
t De Sculptura,'^ 1504^ gathering f. 
t Marble, in Sacrisly of S. Aotomo^ 
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farcical in eeveral respects- Tliere was another man 
influenced by Donatello, who must be natn^less pending 
farther investigation : his style cannot be Identified with 
anything on the great altar^ bat he was a sculptor of 
immense poweiv He made the so-called shrine of Santa 
Giustina in London,* and the two Gattamelata monmnents 
in the Santo. These tombs are very simplej^ consisting of 
tlie effigies of the two Condottierij fuUy annaed^ but with 
h^v^d heads. Below is a broad stone relief of children 
holding the scroll between thenij as on the Co^da tomb in 
Florence, Above is a lunette containing painting, the 
whole composition being framed by a severe moulding, and 
surmounted by the family crest flJid badge. They ai-e 
most remarkable* The two i^umbent figures lie calm and 
peaceful: they show the ennobling aspect of deaths the 
belief in a further eristence. This sculptor with his sensi¬ 
tive touch makes us amlise the migration- To ** make the 
good eud was, indeed, a product of Christianity: antiquity 
was content if a man parted from life handsomely.'^ 
Greek art can, of course, show no sign of the Chiistian 
virtues of death* Like the Egyptians, their object was to 
present the dead as still alive, even where the aid of fiction 
had to be invoked. To them sleep and death are often 
indistinguishable; often again one is left in doubt a^ to 
which of the figures on a funenal relief represents the 
departed- With death the human body, having ceased to 
he the home of life^ ceased also to be a w'elcome theme of 
art. These two Gattameiatas,father and son, have fought 
the good fight, and in the carved effigy acquire a statu-' 
esque repose which is full of dignity and pathos. The 
famous warnor of Ravenna, Guido Guidai^lU as he is 
* Victoria and Albert Museum p No. 7^^ 
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celled, though of a Tater date, is fashioned in the same 
spirit; showing, moreover, certain peculiarities in the 
armour which one notices in the tombs at Padua. The 
d’Alagni raoEument in S, Domenico at Naples, and a tomb 
in the Carniine of Pisa, are similar in respect of sentiment. 
So, too, is the shrine of Santa Giustina in I>Dndon,of which 
the details as well as the organic treatment leave no doubt 
as to its ftitthoi-ship, so closely does it resemble the tomb 
of Giovanni Gattamelata. It is a work of singular reiine- 
ment and beautj'. We see the recumhent figure of the 
saint on the fai^e of a sarcophagus, at either side of 
which are little angels made by the same hand and at the 
same date as those on Giovanni’s tomb. Santa Giustina 
is modelled in low-relief; the sculptor seems to draw in 
the stone, and the drapery is bke linen : not a blanket or 
counterpane, but some thin clinging material which is 
moulded to the form below. In some ways this precious 
work is analogous to the more famous baa-rclief belonging 
to the Earl of Wemyss, the St. Cecilia which has been 
ascribed to Donatello. This wonderful thing is not well 
known : it has been seldom exhibited, and the photogiaph 
by which it is usually judged is taken from a reproduction 
moulded a generation ago. The original, of rather slaiy 
Lavagna stone, has never been photogmphed, and the cast, 
many thousands of which exist, entirely fails to show the 
intangible and diaphanous qualities of the original. The 
widespread popularity of the St Cecilia would (if possible) 
be enhanced were we more familiar with the genuine woi'k 
itself. It is certainly one of tlic most axKompIished 
ampins of Italian plastic art; not, indeed, by Donatello 
himself, for there ie a softness and glamour which cannot 
be Asso c iated with his chiaeL But it has the unequalled 
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teiiclerni 3 $s and grace for which the Gattamelatci tomb is so 
notable, placing its nameless author in the highest ranks 
of Italian sculpture. 


Gatta- Erasmo Narnia General Gattamelata^ died in 
melata. and the Venetians* whom he had honour¬ 

ably served, granted the privilege of a site in the tributary 
town of Fadua for the moiimiien.t, the cost of which was 
borne by the family of the dead Condottiere. Donatello 
had to reconstfLiet the anatomy of a horse on a colossal 
scale. He was faced by the formidable task of making the 
fir$t equeatrian bronze statue erected in Italy during the 
Renaissance* and no model existed except the antique 
statue of Marcus Am-elsus at Rome. Donatello wag* 
Ixowevei'j faniijjar with the four horses on the facade of 
Ban Marco at Venice. He undertook to complete the 
Gattainelata monument by September 14 i 5 S, but the bulk 
of the casting was finished as early as 14 t 48 * though the 
chiselling and cltasing of tlie bronze required further work 
for two or thiec years. The statue was placed on the 
pedestal befoic the agreed date, and a conference w^as held 
at Venice to settle the price.* There were four assessors 
on either side, and it w^as finally agreed that the total 
payment should be a sum equivalent to about two thousand 
guineas in our own day* Donatello does not seem to have 
been hampered by his lack of experience. The work is 
adroitly handled, the technical difficulty of welding the 
large pieces of bronze is successfully overcome, and the 
metal is firm and self-supporting. Theie arc faults, of 
course^ though the fact that the horse ambles need not be 
* vi. 1433. Dopat^Slo is sdll described as I'a Pa^va. 
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considered an error. But the nelati™ proportions of the 
horse and rider are not quite accurately preserved, 
Gattamekta being, if anything, rather below the right 
seal e. The monument is, however, so massive and grandiose 
that criticism seems out of place; indeed, in the presence of 
the statue one feels that everything is subordinated to the 
power and mastery of Gattamelata himself. The general 
is bareheaded, and the strong courageous face is modelled 
with directness and energy. The gesture is commanding, 
and he rides easily in the saddle, CoIIeone’s statue at 
Venice is superior in many ways: yet the radical distinction 
between them is that whereas Gattamelata is the faithful 
portrait of a modest though successful warrior, it must be 
confessed that Verrochio makes an idealised soldier of 
fortune, full of bravado and swagger, a MedbrQOh s'en 
•oa i-ea. guerre of the Quattrocento. But, striking as the 
contrast of sentiment is, noticeable alike in the artist and 
his model, these two statues remain the finest equestrian 
monumentfi in the world, their one possible rival being 
Can Grande at Verona. Donatello has decorated Gatto- 
melata’s saddle and armour with a mass of delicate and 
vivacious detail, which modifies the severity without 
distracting the eye. Thepaifi which act as pommels to 
the saddle are delightful little figures, and the damascened 
and chased fringes of the armour are excellent. Moreover, 
the armour does not overweight the figure. The horse, of 
rather a thick and “ punchy " breed, is well suited to cany 
a heavy load j he is full of spirit, and is neighing and 
chafing, as the old critics pointed out. An enormous 
wooden horse, some twenty-four feet long, is preserved in 
the Sala della Eaggione at Padua. It used to belong to 
the Capodalista family, and has been considered DonateUo’s 
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model for the Gattauielata charger. This is unlikely^ and 
it was more probably y$ed in some pi'ocessioiij being ridden 
by a huge emblematic figure. It is improbable that 
Donatello should have done more than sketch the design ; 
but the head of the hoi'se is admitablej with the feathery 
cars and boshy topknot which one finds in the Veil ice 
quadriga, on Gattamelata'a steed, end on tlie coloastd 
bronze head of a horse now preserved in the Naples 
Museum. This used to be considered an antique, but it i$ 
now established beyond all question that Donatello made 
it; and it was presented in 1471 to Count Mataloni by 
Lorenzo de" Medici. It is an interesting work, defective in 
some places, and treated similarly to classical examples; 
indeed, Donatello was obviously influenced in all his equine 
statuary by the most obvious chissical horses at his 
command, namely, those at Venice. He does not seem to 
have taken ideas ftom the Marcus Aui’eliusj which he had 
not $een for upwards of ten yeai-s when commissioned to 
make the Gattamelata. The base of the statue is simple^ 
but scarcely worthy of the monument it supports. The 
pedestal made by Leopaidi for the CoUeone monument is 
both more decorative and dignified. On Donatello's 
pedestal thei'c are tvro maible reliefs of winged boys 
holding the general^s helmet, badge and euiras$* The 
reliefs on the monument are copies of the maimed originals 
now preserved in a dark passage of the Santo cloister. 
There must be mapiy statues elsewhei'c, now taken for 
originals, which are nothing more than replicas of what 
bad giadually perished. If one closely examines the 
sculpture on some of the church facades—Siena Cathedi'ak 
for instance—one finds that most of the statue^ ai^ only 
held together by numberless metal ties and clamps; and 
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one may safely assume that raimy of those in imlly good 
condition have been plaecd there at later dates. 


SmaJlei The Gattamelata reliefs seem to be Sixteenth- 
Reliefs and ccjituiy work. They show a detail of which 
rladuflttes. j^tpnatello and his scholai-s were fond, iminelj, 
the Medusa's head. It reappears on the MarteUi Tatera* 
and on the swoi-d-hilt m the Itoyal Armoury at Tiiim, 
The former has been ascribed to Donatello, but the attri¬ 
bution is untenable It is a bronae medallion of a Satyi- 
and Bacehanbe, executed with much skill, but not recall¬ 
ing the spirit or handling of Donatello. It is an admir¬ 
able example of the hronze-work which became popular in 
Northern Italy, to which Donatello gave the initial impetus, 
and wliich soon became ultra-dossical in style. ITie swoixl- 
hiltis more interesting, and it is signed “ Opus Donatelli 
Flo.” Some of the detail has a richness which might suggest 
rather a later date ^ but the geneml outline, especially the 
small crouching was) no doubt, designed by tlie iiiaater. 

The history of this curious and unusual specimen is un¬ 
known, and it is outside Donatelbb sphere of activity. 
Michael Angelo, it may be remembered, also had the 
caprice of making a sword for the Aldobrandini family. 
The manufacture of plaqucttes, small bronsse plates which 
were widely used for decorating caskets, inkstands, candle¬ 
sticks, &c., became a specialised art; and some of these 
dainty reliefs are possibly mode from Donatello’s own 
designs, 'riiere are, however, a few larger bronzes of grater 
importance in which his pei-sonality was able to assert itself 
more fi-eely than in the reduced plaqnettes. But the work 
* Yictaria and Albert No- 
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of scholars arid inaitators has be^n frequently? mistaken for 
Donatcllo^s own pi-oductions. Thus the Ambras (Vienna) 
relief of the Entombinent^ with its exaggerated, ideas of 
classical profile, must be the work of a scholar. The 
Sportello at Venice* also shows later Rcuaissancc deoom- 
tion in its rich arabesques, though two hands seem to have 
been employed—the four central piUli and the two augds 
being more Donatellesque than the I’emainder. The relief 
of tlie Flagellation in Parisf is more important^ as we have a 
fl^d severe treatment both in the subject and its 
c:icecution : but the summary treatment of suti details blh 
the hair makes one doubtfal if Donatello can have been 
wholly re^iponsible* A somewhat analogous Flagellation 
in Berlin J is the work of a clever but halting plagiarist. 
He has inserted a Donatellesque background of arches 
showing the lines of stonework, and a pleasant detached 
girl who reminds us of the figure on the Siena and St. 
George reliefs. But the fmitatoFa weak hand is betrayed 
by the anatomy of the three principal figures. The posi¬ 
tions are those of force and energyj but there is no tension 
or muscular effort^ and there is no vestige of vigour in the 
rounded backs and soft limbs. Even if Douatello fumiahed 
the original sketch, it is quite impossible that he should 
have executed or approved the carviug. Madame Andii^’s 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian is work in which the finishing- 
touches were probahly added by a pupil, but this striking 
composition shows dramatic qualities which one must 
associate with Donatello himself. So also the tondo 
Madonna belonging to Gustave DreyftiSj in which the 

* Maseo Archeologico, Dog^e's Palace, 
t Louvre^ ■=' His da la SaJla CoUeetiem/' tta 365. 
t Marble^ No. a 

u 
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figures are ranged behind a balustrade, making the " garden 
enclosed ’’—a popular symbolical treataient of the Virgin 
and Child—is doubtless from one of Donatello's designs.' 
Though imperfect, the London Deposition or Lainentationt 
is an important work, and has a value as showing the 
methods of fastening figures in relief on to the foundation 
of the background, though in this case the bulk of the 
background is missing. Three other reliefs should be 
mentioned, all representing ChrHst on the Cross. Of these, 
the Hei'lin example, t though sadly injured since its aequisi- 
tion for the museum, is notable; being, in fact, a genuine 
sketch by Donatello himself> and in a degree comparable 
to the day study of the same subject in London. § The 
broii 2 e relief, belonging to Comte Isaac de Camondo in 
Paris, is a most remarkable work of the Paduan period. 
Donatello has succeeded in conveying the sense of deso¬ 
lating tragedy without any adventitious aid of violence or 
movement The whole tWug is massive, and treated with 
a studied simplicity which concentrates the silence and 
loneliness of the scene. It is superb, and superior to a 
vaiied tieatment of the same subject in the BargelJo, In 
this well-known relief the crowded scene is full of turmoil 
nnd confusion. In the foreground are the relatives and 
disciples of Christ. Many soldiers are introduced, some of 
whom closely reseinble the tall men-at-arms in Mantegna’s 
frescoes at Padua. Donatello’s hand is obvious in the 
angels and in the three eiucifled figures, which are modelled 
wifii masterly conviction. Tlie rest of the compositioin has 

* C/r a D&najtellesqao ilucco Madonna bflneath a belonging 

to SigDOf a stucco EotOmbntenC similar to 

ibe London btronzo; 

t Vitlorift Bjid Aibert Museum^ No, 18^33, JBroazt, 

^StaccoNo. 41. §Seep. es. 
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been ttithlessly gilded and chased until the etatuestiue lines 
are lost in a mass of tiresome detail; which is regrettable, 
for the conception is fine. 


The A whole treatise wonldbeiequiiedto describe all 

Madonnas, ttie Madonnas which have been attiibuted to 
Donatello, Within the limits of this volume the dis¬ 
cussion nnust be confiaed to certain groups which are 
directly related to him, ignoring a much larger numfaer 
of subordinate interest. The tendency is to ascribe to 
Donatello many more than he can possibly have mode— 
varying inversely from the attitude of modern criticism, 
which has asserted that not twenty paintings by Giorgione 
have survived, Hundreds of artists must have made these 
Madonnas, of which only a small minority are in bronze or 
marble. Many names of sculptors are recorded to whom 
we can only attribute one or two works; the remainder 
being generically ascribed to the school of some great man, 
and often enough to the great man himself. The bulk of 
these reliefs of the Madonna and Child are in stucco, terra¬ 
cotta, carta pesta and gesso—cheap malleable materials 
which were easily and rapidly worked: the reliefs were manu¬ 
factured in gi'cat numbers for the market. Then again, 
well-known works were cast, and small differences in colour 
and finish often gave them the semblance of original work, 
Vasari says that almost every artist in Florence possessed a 
cast of Pollaiuolo’s battle-piece.* Such facsimiles are eagerly 
sought after nowadays, and are tieated as genuine woiks of 
the sculptor. It must also be remembered that during the 
last decades there has been a systematic multiplication 

* Th ioo. 
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of these reliefs, and tliat forgeries can be found in most 
of the great collections of Europe* The first difficulty 
encountered in trying to discept beti^een Donatello and 
Us school, is that authenticated eajiniples from which to 
make our inductions are very rare. Donatello ceitainly 
made Madonnas in relief; Vasari mentions half a doKen; 
Neroucio.the Sienese sculptor, possessed «na Mad^tia di 
^esso di Ihnatello* There arc Madonnas on the tombs 
of Pope John and Cardinal Brancacd. The latter shows 
no trace of Donatello’s craft, and the former is of indifterent 
merit, and was certainly not made by Donatello alone. 
There ore two Madonnas at Padua, one the large altar 
statue, the other a tiny relief three inches in diametor on 
one of the bronie Miracle panels. The sources of stylistic 
data arc therefore most scanty. One may say generally 
that in the authenticated Virgins as well as in the other 
heads of women, Donatello makes a marked nasal inden¬ 
ture, thus separating him from tliosc later men who drew 
their heads with the classical profile, showing a straight 
and continuous line from the forehead down the nose. 
But even this cannot be pressed too far. As regards toe 
Christ, Donatello seems to preserve the essence and im¬ 
maturity of childhood. His treatment of the Child is never 
hieratic, and it is always full of warm human sentiment. 
The Paduan relief, for instance, is almost a re- 

inescntation of a mother and child, domestic and 
intimate, with nothing but the halos to indicate the 
higher meaning of the theme. Having said so much, 
we- come to the other Madooinas which are assigned on 
various grounds to Donatello: those known as the 
Madonnas Paazi, Orlandiui, Siena Cathedral, Pietra Pianai 
* Mmlioned tiia wUL Ha died in ifiM. UUatifiM, iii. p. S. 
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the London oval, the Madonna of the Rose, the CapeUa 
Medici group, and the Pint andCourajod Madonnas in the 
Louvre^ All of these have one or more featui'ea ivhich 
conflict with our ideas of Donatello. It is impossible to 
say that any one of tliem must inevitably be by Donatello 
himself; none of them cany their own sign-manual of 
authenticity, Tiie Pawi Madonna in Berlin * is now gene- 
rally asciibed to Donatello himself, and certainly no more 
grandiose version of the subject exists. The Virgin is 
holding up the Child close to her beautiful face; she 
broods over hirti, and the countenance is full of foreboding. 
The solemnity of the large Paduan Madonna is visible here, 
and it is only made to apply to the Virgin, for the Child is 
a typical iomitno. So, too, in the relief outside the transept 
door of Siena Cathedral we find this grim careworn expres¬ 
sion and the sense of impending drama; the massacre of 
the Innocents is still to come. This relief, a marble 
is in such abnormally perfect condition that one wondens if 
it may not be a later replidf of some original which the 
atmosphere disintegrated, Donatello must have provided 
the design; at any rate, it is difficult to suggest an alter¬ 
native name. The four winged cherubs are, however, lifeless 
and ill-dmwii, while the Christ is more like some of the 
ptirti on the AragaBEi reliefs than Donatello’s typical boy. 
The share of MicheloaM in the reliefs ascribed to Dona¬ 
tello is larger than has been hitherto ackuowledged. The 
Orlandiui Madonna f yearns like a tigress as she holds up 
her child and into its face ; here again we have a 

* Marble, No. Verslotia in soft materials esist fn LouvrAj In 

tbe Aniird and Bardini CoUettioiis^ and a variant in the Victoria and 
Albert Museura, No- iB6i. 

t Marble^ Bulin Museum, 
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composition for which Donatello must have been primaiily 
responsible] though the hjll profile i$ attributable to jn- 
elDcient handling of the marble rather than to deliberate 
inteution. Signor EarJini’a version of this relief has a 
delicacy lacking in the original ^ one touch of colour 
removes a certain awkwardness of the profile. The 
Madonna in the Via Pietra Piana at Florence belongs to a 
different category. Here again the design is Donatellesque, 
but the face of the Madonna has a dull and vacant look ; 
not only is it without the powerful modelling of the Pazai 
or Siena reliefs, but it shows none of the sentiment for 
which those two Madonnas are so remarkable. There are 
several reproductions in Perlin and London,* all differing 
from the Floteutine vasioii in the drapery of the head¬ 
dress. Closely related to this Madonna ia another coinposh 
tion which only exists in soft materials.'!' Virgin, with 

long wavy hair, looks downwards towards her Child, who is 
looking outwards to the spectator. This is a work of merit, 
with something attractive in the anxious and clinging 
attitude of the Madonna. The large day Madonna end 
Child in London^ the Christ sitting in a chair and the 
Virgin with hands joined in worship, has been the subject 
of much controversy. There are good grounds for doubting 
its authenticity. The angular treatment of the head and 
a dainty roimdiicss of the wrist often indicate that Bastianini 
KaH 8 share in this class of wort,§ This relief has all the 

^ Victoria and Albert Museum, N*- 7413^ iSdo 5 Berlin Museuffl ; 
ooHectlons of Hert von Bedcerath and Hetf Ricb&rd von Kanfm^n- 

t Louvre, Berlin Museum; Verona, in tiie Viccolo Fogge ; cf* also 
the relict uiader the arcbiffay la the Via de' TernunJ, Sie&a. 

Vic-tgrifl and Albert Mus*um„ No. 57^ 1667. 

I GiovHraiBaitiftQiDi, though the dcym of forgers, did not 

profit hf hi9 dexterity^ and died aJicost penniLfiss. 
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merits aJui demerits of tlis cifciilfiir Eiot MfidoTiiia. in tlis 
Lowfre * Here, too, the handling of Bastianini has be^ 
detected, though theie is a clumsiness which is seldom seen in 
the productions of that distinguished artist- The frame and 
the baxjkground, whicli are integral features of the composi¬ 
tion, can Leave no doubt as to the origin of this work. Bot 
the Plot relief has an interest which the London teiTa-cotta 
cannot boast, for a fifteenth-century original from which 
the copyist worked is in existence, now belonging to Signor 
Bard ini. This is a tondo Madonna of uncoloured stucco, 
of no particular value in itself; but it is the model from 
which the Plot sophistication waa contrived; or else it is 
a cast from the lost original of marble. It reveals all 
the whims of the cjopyist: the treatment of the hands, the 
lissome tissue of the drapery, and the angular structure of 
the skull. A less inteiesting forgery is the m arble Madonna 
inLondon.t Three reproductions of the lost Donatellesque 
original exist, the Berlin copyj being in stucco, that at 
Bergamo terra-cotta. Signor Bardini has an effaced and 
poor copy of the same relief, in which the hand of the 
Madonna is obviously meant to be holding something; but 
the stucco has been much rubbed away and one cannot teU 
the original intention of the sculptor. But the two other 
genuine versions are in better condition and supply the 
answer, showing that the Virgin held a large rose betwren 
her fingers. The man who made the London relief copied 
from the incomplete version, and carved an empty meaning¬ 
less hand with the fingers grasping something which does 
not exist. 

* Terra-cotta, 

f Victoria and Albert Museum, No- 83^6^ 

J No. 53 E. Bergamo, Mcrelii Coliection, No. 53. 
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The little oval Madonna in London * is a work of much 
inteiest. It is coloured stucco, and Dr. Bode, who has 
dated it as early as lii20-80, believes it to be the fii^t 
example of the Ain to cofmersasioni in Italian plastic ait. 
A variant belonging to Dr. Weisbajch in Berlin is of equal 
importance, and both are probably original works and not 
casts. Tlie Berlin relief is not so thickly painted as the 
London medallion, and shows signs of the actual modelling. 
There arc conti'adictions in these valuable works. The 
music'inaking angela are like a figure on the Salome relief 
at Siena: but they are also related to Luca della Robbia’s 
reliefs on the Campanile, and to a teri'a-cotta Madonna in 
London.t (which reminds one of the Pellegrini Chapel) 5 
Matteo Civitale uses a similai' type on the tomb of St. 
Regulus at Lucca i while the crowned saint of the London 
version was copied at a later date on a well-known plaquette 
forming the lid of a box of which several examples 
exist J The figure of the Madonna and Child also suggests 
another hand; and with the exception of the stone relief 
in the Louvi'c, and another derived from it at Padua,§ it 
is the only case in which the Virgin is not shown in profile. 
These latter works are bold and vigorous, and must be 
ultimately referred to Donatello, the head of the Madonna 
being rendered by fluent and precise stmkes of the chisel. 
A bronze relief in the Louvre (No. 390), whidi came from 
Fontainebleau, has Donatellcsque motives; but the spiml 
coils of hair, and still more the feet that the Virgin’s 

* VictoTia. Albert Mu^eutn, No. 9-3^ iBSz. 

t /fil'd. Na 7594, iS6x. 

t One was in, the Spitier CoUfittiott, another belong to Mh Gui^ave 
Dreyfua. 

S No. DaviUler bequftst j and in the entrance hall to thoSaedsLy 
Qf{ the Eremitaiu at Fadua. 
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breasts ai^ hammered into the likenesg of puiti^ faces— 
wholly alien to Donatello^s serious ideAs—sufficieiitly prove 
it to belong to the later Itali™ school which flounwh&l at 
the Erench ComL The Coiimjod Madonna (Louvre, 360) 
is modestly called a schoolpiecc ^ but it is a work of fii-st- 
<Ja £9 importance, for which Donatello is to cieditciL 
This is a very large relief in painted terra, tlie Maclonsm 
being in profile to the left, with a wan and sxujtloned 
espi^sion. The ai^m is stifF and wooden, while the undets 
cutting of the profile, like that of the Siena tondo, is so 
prohonneed that, when standing close to the wall on wbidi 
the relief is fixed, one can see the Virgin^s second eye— 
unduly prominent and much too near to the nose. This is a 
needless and distracting mannerism, though^ of cciurse, the 
blemish is only noticeable from one point of view, being 
quite invisible as one sees the relief from the fronti or in a 
photogi'aph. The Ucrlin Museum has another large 
Madonna comparable for its scale and rich colouring to 
the Coumjod relief, This came from the convent of 
Santa Maria Maddalena de' PaKsi at Florence.* The Child, 
draped in swaddling-dothcs* stands up leaning against the 
Virgin, who looks downwards. Above thorn are four 
ehei-ubs, full of character and vivacity, tlie whole composi¬ 
tion being typical of Donatello, tlvough naturaily enough 
much of the primitive colouring has disappeared during 
the last four centuries. One other group remains to be 
noticed, founded upon the large marble relief in the 
Capella Medici of Santa Croce.f We detect Donatello's 

* Terra-cotta No. sga. 

t Theottifiraare Vuitoria anJ Albert Mageum, No-. 7624^ tSfir, marble, 
Betlin Museum^ stucco, Madame Andrd, marble, liner than tbe London 
version. Marquise Atcon^tl Visconlv Paris, marbloH and a rou^h 
uncobured stucco in the Casa Bardini, 
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idea«, but no EigQ of hi. l^^indiwork: neither wa. he 
responsible for the composition, of which the governing 
feature is a total absence of his masterly occupation of 
space There are also floreseent details in the halos, 
chapery, and so forth, which are clos»nr to Agostino di 
Duccio than to Donatello. Though not all by the same 
sculptor, these reliefs are most interesting and suf^estiv-^ 
shoivin- the growth and activity of a small school which 
drew some inspiration from Donatello while preserving its 
own individuality. We find an intricate treatment of a 
verv siitiplc idea. As compositioDS, Donatello's Madonnas 
were always simple. But our knowledge of the subject is 
still empirical, and until the problem has been further 
sifted bv tbe most severe tests of research and cntidsm^ 
our opinions as to Donatello’s personal share in the array 
of Madonnas must iiemain subject to leiviBiou. 


Die Pul- Donatello was siatty-seven when he retumied 
pita of Ban fttun Padua. He seems to have been unsettled 
LorenEO. (juiing his later yeaj-s, undertaking ambitious 
schemes which he did not execute, and h^iUting 
whether Florence or Siena should he the home of his old 
age The bronze pulpits of San Loren™* are the moat 
important works of this period, and they were left un¬ 
finished at his deith. Donatello w^ an old man, -md the 
T^ork bears witness to his advancinfj 
says that the roughness of the modelling was caused by 
failing eyesight, t is obvious that, notwithstanding 

* Prepdfly speftliinE, they sm ambmes. They stand in the west end 
of th* of tb-n thurc^ close, to the j.anction of the trauMpts. 

t 7 p Tcti ^ 
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tLe signs of feverish activity, and an apparent desire to 
get the work finished^ much was left uncompleted at his 
death. The pulpits were not even erected until a later 
date; some of the panels wei^ subsequently added in wood, 
and others do not correctly fit into the structural design. 
But the genius of Donatello shines through the finishing- 
touches of his assistants. Drama is i-eplaced by tragedy; 
and in these panels the coiicludiug incidents of the Passion 
are pictured with intense earnestness and pathos. But 
Donatello would not allow gloom to monopolise his com¬ 
position. The paradox of the pulpits consists in the fiieze 
of above the reliefs: pidii who dance^ play, rompj aud 
run about. Some of them are biisily engaged in moving a 
heavy statue: others arc pressing grapes into big cauldrons. 
The boy dragging along a violoncello as big as himself is 
delightful. The contrast afforded by this happy acd 
buoyant throng to the unrelieved tragedy below is stiik- 
ingly unconventional i and the spirit of both portions is 
so well maintained that thexa i$ neither confiict of emotion 
nor sense of incongmity. The scenes (mcludiug those 
added at a later date) are sixteen in number. Except the 
later reliefs of St. John^ St+ Luke, the Flagellationjand the 
Ecce Homo, all ate of bronze, upon which more care seems 
to have been expended than on the clay models from which 
they v^fe^e cast. On the southern pulpit the scene on the 
Mount of Olives shows the foreshortened Apostles sleeping 
soundly as in Mantegiia^s pictures. Christ before Pi) ate 
and Christ before Caiaphas are treated as different episodes, 
iu two similar compartments of one great hall, separated 
by a large pier* The Ci-udflx and the Deposition are, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of all these reliefs ; corre¬ 
sponding in many waya to works already described; but 
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not having been over-decorated like the Bargelb relief, 
shcnv greater dignity end less confusion. The background 
of the Deposition h flat, but broken here and Uiere by 
famtlY-indicatfidhorsetnen ; naked boyanding on shadowy 
Steeds like those vague figures wlueh seem to thread their 
way through some panel of Gothic tapestry. T-here is an 
element of stiacdatc in the Entombtnent, gi\dng it the air 
of a mystery rather than of an historical fact. The draperies 
are thin and graceful, suited to the Bofter modelling of the 
limbs: some of the faces are almost dainty. Passing to 
the northern pulpit, ive come to three scenes divided by 
heavy buttresses, but unified by figures leaning agamst 
and ovei-stepping the lateral boundaries of the reliefs. 
The subjects are the Descent into Limbo, the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, The link between the two forraei is a 
haggard emaciated Baptist, The Christ is old and tired. 
The people who welcome him in Limbo arc old and tired^ 
feebly pressing towards the Saviour. The Roman guaids 
lie Bleeping, self abandoned in their fatigue, while Christ, 
wearied and suffering, steps from the tomb with manifest 
effort. One feels that the physical infirmities of the artist 
are reflected in these two works, so vivid in their pi^ent- 
ment of the heavy burden of advanced years. But in the 
Resureection a fresh note is streek. The bystanders are 
gathered round the Christ, who gives the Benediction. 
His robe is held back by little a^els, and the scene 
is pervaded by an atmosphere of Btaid and decorous calm. 
Donatello has treated this relief in a more archaic ^int. 
The absence of paroxysms of acute grief> gi'^^hig a 
certain violence to other parts of the pulpits, makes the 
contrast of this relief more effective; but, even so, this 
scene of the Ascension is fraught with dramatic emphasis. 
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Descent of the Holy Ghost is less iuterostinK. 
is a monotony in the upraised hands, i^-hile tb^- fu 
of devotional rhapsody is perhaps unduly onfoi-cet!, 1 
relief of the Maries at the Tomb, which tk 

western end of this pulpit, is almost PisimfrHipio m the lu u- 
tive si20 of the people to the architecture, ihm- l. a 
combination of trees and pilasters sot^iniug to support tin- 
long low roof beneath which tlie incident is portrayed. A 
curious feeling of intimacy is conveyed to the spectiitor. 
The pulpits are full of elossical details-fnr more so than 
in anything wc find at IVlua. It is very noticeable m the 
armour of the soldiers, in their shields Iwiiruig the U-ib i> 
S P. Q. It. and the scorpion, and in the ftiitiiiuo viwcs uun i 
decorate the frieze. The centals holding the carti-l on 
which Donatello has signed his name are, of tcnirse, 
classical in idea, while the boys with horses fire suggesUni 
by the great Monte Cavallo statues.* Then, again, he 
architecture is i^lete with classical forms; in one relief 
Donatello introduces the Column of I'nijan. But here, us 
elsewhere, the classicisms arc held in check, and never 
invade or embarrass the dominant spirit of the yuattio- 
cento How for Donatello was helped by assi.stante must 
remain problematical in the absence of documeiilary 
evidence. BcUano and Bcrtoldo were in all pi^babiiity 
responsible for a good deal. In the relief of St. Ijnilliiiee 
it is possible that DonatelloV; share was relatively Minill. 

• It is pcobabl* that tbess famous horses were mere wrecks in the 
fiftseotb oemary. At any rale, Lafreri’s enemving ot 15 Bhows One of 
ihem witbtml breast or fonslegs, the remainUoi oi the horse Iwini; 
nothing but a large pillar of brick. Herr von Kanfomnn Imsnn admit, 
able fitaluette of Donalello's latter period mtulellod (rom ihc horses on 
the San Lorenio feieie. Cf. also Mantegna in thn Madonna di San 
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Moreover, one part of the fx'ieze of children Is so closely 
allied to the work of Giovanni da Pisa at Padua, that one 
is justified, on stylistio grounds, in suggesting that he may 
also have been employed. But it is certain that the share 
of Bellano must have been limited to the more technical 
portion of the work, for there is happily nothing to suggest 
the poverty of his inventive powers. These pulpits are 
very remarkable works ; they have an inejchaustible wealth 
of detail in which Donatello can be studied with endless 
pleasure. The backgi-ounds are full of his architectura] 
fancy, aud the sustained effort put forth by Donatello is 
really astonishing. But he was an octogenarian, and there 
are signs of decay. Michael Angelo and Beethoven de¬ 
cayed. Dante and Shakespeare wei-e too wise to decay; 
Shelley and Giorgione died too young. But the seulptorb 
intellect must be reinforced by keen eyes and a steady 
hand: of all artists. Nature finds him most vulnerable. 
Donatellob last work shows the fatigue of hand and eye, 
though the intellect never lost its ardent and strenuous 
activity. There was no petulance or meanness in his old 
age, no decadence ; he merely grew old, and his person¬ 
ality was great until the end. 


Donatello's The influenoe of Donatello on his three greatest 
Influence contemporaries waa small. Jacopo ddla Quercia 
w Sculp- ^^ays retained his own massive s^le. Luca delta 
Robbia and Ghiberti—^thc Euphuist of Italian 
sculpture—were scarcely affected by the sterner prin¬ 
ciples of Donatello. All four men were, in fact, eiponenta 
of distinct and independent ideas, and handed on tlieir 
traditions to separate groups of successors. Nauni di 
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HIS INFLUENCE ON SCULPTURE IDI 


Bancct and E Rosso were* howoverj impressed by Donatello'^ 
manuQieutal work, while other sculptors^ such as Simone 
Fiorentino, YecchietU, MicheloKEo^ Andrea del Aquilaand 
Bu^iano (besides much anonymoas talent) were largely 
indueneed by him* It is Owing to the fact that DonateHo 
was the most influential man of his day that so many 
*'■ scboolpieces The influence on his successors ia 

less easily determined^ except so as concems the men 
who worked for him at Fadua^ together with Riccio> the 
most skilful bronze siaster of his day, who indirectly owed 
a good deal to UonatellOi But Urbano da Cortona and 
his colleagues produced little original work after their 
return from Pad na: tlieir training seems to have merged 
their individuality into the dominant style of Donatello ; 
and much of their subsequent work is now ascribtid to 
Donatello or his boUe^a-. Verrochio, whom Gaiiricus calls 
Donatello's rivalj owes little or nothing to the elder man, 
and the versatile sculptom who outlived Donatello, snch 
as llossellino, Benedetto da Maiano, Mino da Fiesole and 
Desiderio, show relatively small traces of his influence. 
But Donatello's sculpture acted as a restraining influence^ 
a tonic: it was a living protest against flippancy and 
carelessness, and his influence was of service even whei'e it 
was of a purely negative character. Thi-ough Bertoldo 
Donatello^s influence e:ttended to Michael Angelo, aflecting 
his ideas of form ; But Jacopo della Quercia, who was 
almost as great a man as Donatello, is the prototype of 
Michael Angelovs spirit, Jacopo ought to have founded 

^ E.gr, work wrongly attributed to Donatello: the figure of Plenty 
in the courtyard of the Canigiaiu PalajM, Florence; the Lavabo in San 
Loronzo: the two figures on tbe famous silver altar at Pistoja: thebromo 
basts in the Baxgello; the font at Pietra Sania; chjmnfly-pieces, 
gateways, and numberless Madonnas and smaM bronzes 
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a powerful^ indeed an overwhelming Bchool of ^ulpture at 
Coazarelli, NerocciOj and the Ttmni just fail to 
attain distinction 4 but their force and virility should have 
fhictified Jacopo's ideas and developed a supreme school 
of monumental sculpture. As regards Michael Angelo, 
there can be no question of his having been inflaenoed hy 
Donatelloh St, John the Evangelist and the Campanile 
Abraham. The MadM MU ireppi* in a lesser d^ 
is suggested by Donatello. The Trinity on the niche of 
St- Louis again reminds one of Michael Angelo's conception 
of the Eternal Father. His Bacchus in Berlin f was held 
to be the work of Donatello himself, and the Pieti in 
St, Peter’s has also a reminiscence of the older mastei'. 
Bet in all these cases the resemblance is physical. The 
intellectual genius of Michael Angelo owed nothing to 
Donatello. Condivi records one of Michael Angelo’s rare 
dicta about his predccessoTS X to the effect that 
Donatello’s work, much as he admined it, was inadequately 
polished owing to lack of patience. The criticism was not 
very sagacious,and one would least expect it from Michael 
Angelo, of whose work so much was left unfinished. But, 
at any rate, Donatello commanded his approval, and con¬ 
tributed something to one of the greatest artists of the 
world. But the ideals of Michael Angelo wei-e too com¬ 
prehensive to be derived from one source or another, too 
stupendous to spring from individuals. Me sought out the 
universal form: he took mankind for his model; and while 
he typified humanity he effectively denationalised Italian 
stu]ptore. 

* Casa BiioQarOttip FlortfUC*. 

^ From tbe Gualaisdl Collection. It Is attributod by wmfl to a 
Neapolitan sculptor- t “Vita/' i553i P- M- 



EARLY CRITiCrSM OF DONATOLLO l£>9 

Early Criti-Donatello's activity is the best teatiitlc^^iaJ to 
dsm of appreciation of his work during his hfethne, 

onatello^ Sabba del Cftstiglione was pi'oud to possess a 
spechnen of Donatello's scnlptui-e.* Commissions wei-e 
showeied on him in g^neat nimibersj and Gauricos says that 
he produced more than all his contemporaties.f Flavius 
Rlondius of Forli eomparea him favouiably with the 
oncieats.J Bartolomeo Fazio warmly pmsed Donatello, 
his junior.§ Ft^cesco d'OlandaJf and Benvenuto Cellini If 
also admired hinn Lasca credited Donatello with having 
done for sculpture what Brunellesco did for architecture : 

E fflms ta s^uHura 

Nd suo smlifr ch" tra. ^ 

Coii 

Stcu'pidia, s gumtii aik mart' di' TtdischL p * 

and so foi-bh.^ Another coily poem, the M^pr€3€7tki>zi<me 
of King Nehuchadne22ai''j shows the great popularity of 
Donatello in the humbler walks of VasarfsTlietoric 

led him to say that Donatello was sent by Nature^ in¬ 
dignant at seeing herself coricaturecLU Boochi claims 

• 1 ^ 54 , p, 5 £, 

t ''De ScuSpturB,'' £504, gathfirk^ f. ^<DonAta!ks - - . atrt Signs, 
wmrmors (avds^Kirntts, pSura A-n/iu njitus opera^ ^uim sottsi ^ 

nos s^Utotnm 

4: "It&lia Illustrata,*’^ Bate, 15^1, p. 305. eUim urbevt 

Fiormtism i^igmis vttmm SaudiimA rtspaiidffikt DonaUlh Hsrjskoiat Ztvii 
aequtparandits^ vivoSf juxlA VirgUil FffSff, dncai di fnamtsn tridins,'" 

^ Viria illu^tribaei'' Florence ed. i^4^p p. 51. 

r r . txetSki tifFS tantum^ fitma nsHssimvs, vi trtvos 

dtictfif ad aniS^tiorum gkiiia»i pi^sxtrttt at^tdpt vidiaiur .' * 
n Dialogues/'^ Racz-ynskl ad. P^riSp 1646^ p. 561, 
if ^*Due Trattaiij'* edr Milanesip 1857, passliq, 

** *■ Due Vite di BrunetleacOn" p. i4a« 
ti‘ Semper, 3a i, 

ui. in first ediUon. 

w 
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thSt, hfiviog equalled the anciejils and surpassed the 
sculptors of his own day^ Domtello’E name will live in 
the perpetual memory of mankind** 


Character Donatello must be judged by his work ^one. 
andFeison- His intellect is only reflected in his handienift. 
aJit7 of little about him, but all wc know 

Douatatla. tribute to his high cbai-acter. The very 

imme by which he w^ called— Donatello—is a diminutive, 
a term of endearment. His generosity, his modesty, and a 
pardonable pride, ar e recorded in stories which have been 
g^erdcally applied to others, but wHch were specific to 
himself. He shared his purse with his friends: f he in¬ 
ferred plain clothing to the fine raiment ofFered by Cosimo 
die* Medici;! and he indignantly broke the statue for 
which a Genoese merchant waa unwilling to pay a fair 
price,? He was recognised as a man of honourable judg¬ 
ment^ and he was called upon to act as assessor several 
times. The friend of the Medici, of Cjriac of Ancona, 
of Niooolo Niccoli, the greatest antiquarian of the day, 
and of Andrea della Robbia, one of the paU-beaiers at his 
funeral, must have been a man of winning pa-sonality and 
considerable learning. But he was always simple and 
naive: hewgiio e cor/eie, according to Vasari,|| but as 
Surnmonte added with deeper insight, his work was far 
from simple.lT He is one of the mre men of genius against 
whom no contemporary attack is recorded. He was con- 

* iCt? edidofl- t CiflutituSj U X- 

I Vespasiano Biatiedj Vite. 

S •* VflsaHp^ iiL 

^ -Ft? I* FwTPtM ad mthi psM ram. 

i* in ia S^dlnra." 
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tent with little his life was even-tenoi'ed; his work, 
though not fanltlessj shows a stefljdy and unbroken progress 
towards the noblest achievements of plastic art. 

* Matted degH Orgbaai^ writing in 1434, says: ^ I Ajwwfa 

plchithj*iisUfi £ sfa coutmU^ n kmp, ^' GuA£t3, iv. 4^5, 

Ddimtello died In 1466, probably on Dfioember 15, Ho was buxiM in 
San Lflrtnzo at tbo expense of the Modieh Masaccio painted bis 
portrait in tbo C&rniioe^ but it is lost The Louvre panel No. 127a, 
ascribed to Faob tioelbr shows the painter* Manettij Brunolleaco^ and 
Donatelld. Monuments have been raoftntEy erected to the eculplor in 
his native city. For Donatello's tomes iu Fldrencen see '‘Misc. 
Fiorentloa/* voi. i. No. 4^ 60, and Misceltaciea d'arte^^' No. 3, 

igo^P P- 49 h 
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WORK LOST OR NOT EXECUTED 

fWuii.—For the Santo altar, a figure of God the Father, 
stone; a Deposition and the letnaining bas-reliefs mentioned 
in the *'Anonimo Morelliano;*' a St. Sebastian, wood} * 
Madonna in the church of the Seivl. 

j'gjTafltt^Donatello probably worhed there; in 14SI he 
visited the town as an assessor. Giialondi, iv. SS. 

MjJejtrt,—Donatello also visited this town in 1451, and 
received a first instalment towanls the equestrian statue of 
Borso d’Este. Campori, " Gli artisti Italiani.' ’ M odena, I ft55, 
p, 1S5, 

For jMflnJwo he made a large number of works, including 
columns, capitals, images of the Madonna in stone and terra¬ 
cotta, a St. Andrew In tufo, &c.; also the design for a shrine 
of St. Anselm. See documents in Arehivio Storico Lombardo, 
1S86, p. 606. At Home a St- John Baptist, Una testa” in 
the Minerva Chur eh, and the portrait of Canon Morostni in 
Santa Maria Maggiore. 

At 5ienrt a GoHatb, a silver crucifix, gales for tlie Cathedral, 
and a marble statue of San Bernardiiio, 

At A'ticofia and Onacio Btatues of St. John the Baptist, 

At Florence the following works are lost: the Dovlzia, a 
figure of Plenty, which stood in the Mercato Vecchio; two 
bronze heads for the Cantorta ; the Colossi for the Cathedral; 
four large stucco Saints in San Lorenao; a statue with 
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drapfiiy of gilded lead made with BtuncUesco. San Eo^ore 
for Ogni SantI; a reliquary of Santa Verdiauft (Eichaj ii. S51); 
Aibizzi tombs, D^e Cathedral gates were never made. 
Boechij Cinelhj Vasari^ and Borghfni mention a large number 
of emallcr works now unidentified j plaquettes^ Matlonnasj 
cruel fi^eSj heraldic shields^ busts and relief. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Tii^e are printed as specitneDs of the orJgJanal authorities 
upon which onr authentic knowledge of Donatello is bjisech 

A. 

Denunsla de' Beni of 14*7^ stating Donatello's hoxiae^ hia 
substance, his partnmhip with Micheloszo \ referring algo to 
tlie bronze relief for the Siena Font and the figure of San 
Rossore, Also a list of the sculptor's family^ (Gaye> i- 
120 ,) 

Donato di nicbolo di betto^ IntagHatore, prestanziato nel 
quartiere di Sco- Spirito, gonfalone nichio, in fior. 1* s. lOdeUp 
2, Sanaa niuna snstanzaj eccietto un pocho di jnaserizie per 
mio uso cdelln mia famiglia. 

E plti csercito la detta arte msieme e a sonpagnia con 
Michelozzo di hartolomeO;, SMza niuna diorpo, salvo flor. 30 
in piti ferraTnentl et maseerizie per dett* arte. 

E di detta conpngnia e bottegha tralgho queUa sustanza et 
in quello modo, cbe per la serStta della sustanza di Michelozzo 
sopradetto apparc nel quartiere di Sco. Giovanni G. dragho, 
che dice in lioniardo di bartolomeo dl gheranlo e fraleglin 
Eppih i> avere dair optrnio di duomo di Siena fior+ IdO per 
chagione duna storia dottone, gli feci pih tempo fa. 

Eppih dfll conventD e frati dogni saiiti 6 avere per chaglone 
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(luna meai di bronao di Sco. rossore della qunJe non si 

fattD merebato niuno. Ctredo restare avere iji* cbe fior SO. 
truavomi con quests fiuniglia in chass: 

Donato danni 40. 

M* Orsa iifiia toadire 90. 

M' TiU mia airochiaj vedova_p jsanza dote 45, 

GiulSflJio figlluolo di detta tita atmtto IS. 

Sto a pigicne in itoa cha^ di ghwgiielmo adimarij posta ne 
chorso dcgli adimari e nel popolo Sco. Cristofano^^ paghone 
fior. 15 Tanno. 

B. 

The oontratt for tba paymetit of igOO florins to Donatello 
i.D respect of the Brodsc Gatos for tbfi Sacnsty dooi^s of the 
Cathedral, a work which was snljssequentlj entrusted to Luca 

della Robhifl. (Senaper, p. ^84.) 

Si. ii. Item commSserynt Hicolao Jobannotit de 

Biliottis et Salito Ja<ioLi de Risalitis duobna ex comm officio 
locantli Donato N. B. B. civi FJorentino magistro intagU facleudo 
duns portas de hronEO duabus ncvis sftcristiis cflthedi'alis 
ecclesie floientine pro pretio in totuvn dor, 1900 pro eo 
tempore et cum illis pactis et atoriis et juiodis pro ut eis 
vidcbitur fore utilius et honorabiliiis pro dicta opera et quid- 
quid fcceriut circa predictum intclJigatur el sit ac si factum 
foret pet totum eorum officium. 


a 

payment for casting the bronze statue of St, Louis for the 
Paduan altar j also for two of the Miracle reliefs and two 
symbols of the Evangelists. (Glorin.) 

19. vi. 1447, E a di dicto av6 M® Andrea dal Mayo 
per far gctare diiy de i miracholli de S. Antonio e duL 
guagnelista e un S. Luixe. i quali va in lancbona de laltaro 
grande—lirc 45 soldi 1^. 
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D. 

Payment to DomteUo and some of hie assistants. (Gloria.) 

11. ii, 1447, E a dl il dieto av^ Donatello da ^renza 
per flo nome de luj e de urbano e de Znan da Piica e de 
Antonio Celitio e de Francesco del Vallente bu ^rzon e de 
Nicolo depentor so desipollo over garzon per parte over sora 
la anchona over palla el dieto e i dieti de (i^-j devono) faro 
al altaro grande del euro cono) del santo^—lire cento e 
soldi dexe. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

AlbeshtinIj, ^^MemoriaJe di molte statues/^ 1S6B (1st ecLj 
Floreneej 1510). 

Auonimo MorfillismOj ^‘^Notizie cl'opere cli written 

?ibout 1530, 1884 (1st ed. 1800), 

Bocchi, F.> f^Eeccllenza della statua di San GloTgio/' 
Florence, 1584 j edited by QnelB, ** Bellezze della cittA di 
Firenze," lG77{lstcd. 159S). 

Bode, W.j ^^Efenfttello A Padoue/' Paris, 18SS ; Florentmer 
BildhaueT der Bcnaiseance^ Berlin^ 1902. 

Bolto, Catnillc, "L^Altare di Donatello,^’ MilflUj 1897. 
llorg^bim, Riposo/' Florence^ 1730 (ist ed. 1586). 

Bottari, O.j Lettere pitlorkhe," 8 vols, I8SS (1st etl.)+ 
Cellini, B., " Due Trattati," edited Ly Carlo Milanesi, 1857. 
Cicogxiara, " Stoda della acultiira/' Venice, 1823* 7 vols. 
Gauticus, P.j *^De Sculptura,*^ Florence, 1504. 

Gaye, ** Carteggio luedlto d'ortistl,” Florence, 1839, 3 vols. 
Giiiberti, L.* Commentaites'' In Vasari, vol. i. 

Gloria, Michael Angelo, * Donatello fiorenttno e le gne 
opere, b . + in Padova," Padua, 189^i 
Gnoli, Article on ^^Dooatello In Bome'^J "Arch^ stprieo delV 
arte/' 1888. 

Gonzati, La Chieaa di S. Antonio di Padova/' 1852^ 2 vols. 
Gualandi, " Menacrie/' Bologna, 1840. 

Lind^y, Lord, Christian Art/' IB&S, 2 vols. 
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I/Osservatorc FiordaUnOj” S vols. (IstcJ. \ 79'iy 

Luf^ini, V.j II San Giovanni di Sicxia/' Florence^ 19 OI. 
^fiknes]^ C.j Doounieati delV arte SenesE/Siena^ 195^^ 
3 V0I3. 

Milans^i, G.j CaUlogo clellt opert tU Donatello/" Florence^ 

laas. 

Molinier, E.^ ^'Les FJaquettes/" Pai-i^ IflaSj. 2 volg, 

Muntz Evj "Les Pr^eurseure de la Henaissance,” Farisj 
1882; Donatell&Z^ Paria^ 1885, 

Perkins^ "Tusemi Sculptors/' 1864^ ^ vols. 

ReyciOiid> M., "^La Sculpture Florentinej” FJoi'ence^ 18D8. 
Rieha^ f^Xotizie ietoi'iche/' Flotence^ 1754^ 10 vokn 
Schmarsowj A.^ Donatello/^ ErOBlau, 1886^ 

Semper^ H., ^ Donatelka Leben und Werke/" Imisbruok;, 
J8S7; Donatello^ seine sseit untJ Schule/" YienneLj 1875. 

Semraup M,," Donatello's Kauzeln in Sad Lorenzo/' Brcalau^ 

1891. 

Tanfani'-Ceutofantij " Notisie di AitiatL . . * Pisani/^ PJsa^ 
1898. 

Dti^ AdiuiaestranieDto UtLlc/' EoiiOie^ 1 G 8 G. 

Vasarij Pit tori/* Floiencej Leniordiier:^ eel. 184^1^ 

14 vols. (1st eiL 1550 )k 

Von TschuOlj " Donatello e la eritica modema/'' Turinjl 887. 
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Mr. Holroyd has don* etcellsnt sec vice. 
vsUooswrMr is full of bumati charm- . . . Valuable book. —SrtrMftjrrf. 

"A serviceable and competent biography which msmy will ^ glad 
to see. . . . Namerous and Btcellent llluslratloiia. —Lfltrtry WorU, 

" A book that both the student and the seneral ^er 
Of Interest. Zstremely Intetestine and vividly recorded. — 

" Mr. Holroyd's oomprehensive Study will ^ 
interesting. The illustrations are noaerous and good. ^MaHehttttr 
Gnardiiin* 

■ A really admlrftble picture of one who h pertapa the EjaAtMt 
twirsonalLtv in tht hiatory of Art j and a sympathetic, y*t enucal 
Suit Ms works. Holrwd writM 

thusiasm. . , , Numerous and well-esecuted illostrathMis. ^Ytrksiiirt 
PMt. 

-This totMllent work ... is as suited to the general readM m to 
the artist, "We do not find these deserts of literary speculation so 
common to the lives of atti5ts.''“-5^«fstsr, 

" The volnme givijs in a convenient form alcaoat everythi^ that 
the student (or whom it is intended will need to kno^btmt Michael 
Angelo and will prove a safe guide to his works, ^ illust«tio^ 

ajB^well chosen. . . , Wa are especially grateful for the engiaviogs 

those frescoes In thu Pauline Chapel which every one writes about and 
no one publishes. Vfr/t Evm>f^ Foit. 


THE PUBLISHERS HAVE ARRANGED TO ISSUE A 


LIBRARY OF ART 


IN STYLE SIMILAR TO THIS VOLUME 


ALL SCHOOLS AND PB/^IODS will be 
represented, but only the Greatest Masters wz'll 
emerge tts Biographies, The rest will be treated 
in relation to their fellows and forerunners as 
incidents of a development. 

The Series will, it is hoped, reflect the subject 
in its true proportions more closely than has been 
attempted hitherto. At the same time, the scope 
of ike Series will admit of occasional monographs 
on link-known artists, when some specialist has 
been able to throw light by new researches on 
an obscure beriocL The esthetic side will not 
be neglected, but the aim will be to make the 
Series a store-house of that positive knowledge 
which must form the basis of all opinion. 
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